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AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT. 

| FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 

DRAWING, MUSIC WRITING, indeed whenever 
a PEN is necessary, use only a ‘‘ SWAN.” 


Adds immeasurably 





Made in 8 sizes at 


10/6 






to celerity and 


comfort in 
writing. 1 6/ 6 
The World’s 9 5 [= 
Best Pen,’ in 
by the World’s £18 18s. 
Best Makers. POsT FREE. 





A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 











MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C,; 95 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.; & 3 EXCHANGE ST,, MANCHESTER 


AND OF ALL STATIONERS, 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 

















THE EDISON-BELL 
PHO NOGA Es 





Price 
FROM 


H2 2s. Od. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 
A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
OF Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. Itis marvellous. "a 


THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 
39 Charing (‘ross Road, W.C., London. 
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FOUNDED 1806). 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C. 


| PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 








Improved System of Bonus Distribution. 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21. 





ED i. ccc ciapadenhe basher hendshsseuee siesbaee £3,220,909 
Ammual INCOME .......ccccsrecccccscccccccsesesccccceccce £360,490 
Bonuses Declared exceed ........sseeeeeeeeeseseeeeece - £3,784,000 

£299,601 


Sum carried to next Division of Profits ........-...+» 


Prospectus and full information on application, 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 





Free Grants of 160 acres of Land in Manitoba and the North-West. 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 


Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 


No Rent. Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. Splendid 
Climate. Sunny Skies, 


Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Produce and Fruit ; and pro- 
ducts of the Fisheries, Mines, Forests ; and Manufactures. 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominica, may be obtained gratis 
and post free on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion, and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or 
their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


HOTELS. 
ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Ciarke, M.D., says: “ A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 








BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. _ Billiards, 
Tennis Lawn. 





IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid seaview. Table d’héte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


The OUTLOOK to its READERS 


HE fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 
This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal, A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind, 














THE MANAGER, 


THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 








—_—_————., 
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METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone, 


STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE, 


ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM, 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C, 


The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Company, 


TO THE HOLDERS OF FIRST AND SECOND MORTCACE BONDS, 








Tt having come to the knowledge of the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Com 
pany that many holders of First Mortgage Bonds are under the imoression that if they 
do not deposit their bonds with Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., on behalf 
of the trustees, Sir CHARLES RIVERS WILSON, G.C.M.G., CB., JOSEPH 
PRICE, Esq., and the Right Hon, Lord WELBY, G.C.B., in favour of the scheme of 
reorganization, they will be paid off in cash on 1st January, 1900, Notice is hereby 
given that there are no funds available for the purpose, and that the bonds cannot be 
paid. Bondholders are, therefore, urgently recomn ended to deposit their Bonds with- 
Jan delay, for which purpose the time for deposit has been further extended until 1st 

anuary. 

Genie of the Circular containing particulars of the proposed reorganization and 
forms of deposit may be obtained on application to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., 
67 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

The interest coupons due 1st January, 1900 must be detached before deposit, and wild 
Le paid on that date. 

CHAS. M. HAYS, President, 

Office of the President, 

Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Co. 
Montreal, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 











English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum, 


eel woo SOCSEy (for 
weekly exchange 0 S at the houses y 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
por annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 











SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR= 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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The New Triple Alliance 
Joun Buti: Come, old boy, some for you? 
UNCLE SAM: Sit right down, William, and help yourself. 

[The Montreal Witness. 






















Death Takes a Big Mouthful. 








THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY. 





TRAINS DE LUXE, 
CALAIS to NICE, MONTE CARLO and SAN REMO 


Every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Sunday. 
CALAIS to ROME Every Tuesday and Thursday. 


And Three other Daily Services to the South. 


Full and detailed information sent gratis, and All Tickets supplied at the Company’s Chief London Offices, 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
The Official Guide and Time Book of the Company, “ The Continental Traveller,” sent post free on application. 


MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. sila tau RS ecg RMR 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices, The ‘‘PRINCE’S”’ Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS, walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


== clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 
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| 
BANK OF MONTREAL AFRICAN BANKING THE BANK OF arRica, 
m ° 

greening CORPORATION, Established th75, 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund semerest ante te Senieins tei 
£232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552." Limited. See chs Paid and Caled, Zyaoioee eae at 
oe: l(t rr Haan Orrice! Zassoce, Head Ofice: 13 Canton Steet, London EG 
: tends Ee 
General Manager— 43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, F.C. | Gradock, East Lage, Sampo Kibet, ay 


E. 8. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. | Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 











COMMITTEE: 


ueenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg, md 
—, Salisbury, Umtali. Trans at Rhodesia: 
ponceneeem Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State! 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, : 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg East 








Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND) 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, | 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable | Francis 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
| man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of M 


Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 


| Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq. 

Transfers. | Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 

Financial Agents of the Government of the | Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
Dominion of Canada. of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


| 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. | Bawxers.—The London Joint Stock Bark, Limited ; 
| Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
| dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's 
CG P R SERVICE _— — : yo ree 
ae sees 8 Brawcues in Sours Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 


Re | Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
mage -_ —— a ee Kimberley, 
ing illiam $ own, almes jury 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens. 
H AW AII town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 
“ | AGency 1n America (New York). 





Bankin 


MONTHLY FROM VANCOUVER. Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 
H Al, HONG KON G. | Fixed Deposits seneinad at rates which can be ascer- 


_ bained on applicat 


G. W. THOMSON, Chi . 
THREE-WEEKLY FROM VANCOUVER. SON, Chie/ Manager, 





essrs. Alex- | 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of | 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch | 


(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir | 


| Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 


Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel | 
| 


Matjesfontein, | 


Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, -; A. Chamberlain, Esq.’ 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, ms A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq; John cung, Bon, 4 

General Manager (Resident at pe Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 


| Deposits received for one vear to five vears at terms 
ascertainable on application 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 





a eer 1,600,000 
Reserve Fund ..  ..ssssseeessseeeeees £300,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

the Charter ....c.cccscvcccevccveces £ 1,600,000 

| Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 

| rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 

Zealand, 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection, 
| Telegraphic Transfers made. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertaine 
on application, 


R. W. JEANS, Afanager. 





CHEAP ROUND THE WoRLD CASTLE LINE. 


TICKETS (15 routes). CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


— EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
For through fares and free pamphlets apply STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 





Canadian Pacifie Railway Offices, 67 & 68 eamouy Friday, and Sail from Southampton every 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur| oe South- 
Street, Londen, S.W. | Steamers. London. ampton. | 
BRAEMAR CASTLE 
(via Canaries)........scesece Jan. Jan. 4 
CARISBROOK CASTLE 
j DD ncpececcdaveenes Jan. 5 Jan. 6 
4 GARTH CASTLE 
| (vin Canaries) ....cccccccccss . a an. 
PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES, «rXcian casiii oe 
iniginerectnminidiaand | via Lisbon and Canaries)...... Jan. 17 Jan. 18 
QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE ‘*!s'4ux>castt: 
ee re J Jan. 20 


an. 19 
TO RHODESIA * Monthly Steamer for Mauritius and Beira. 
ws 7 Tt Will load at Tilbury. 
Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and | Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Goods Trains run daily as required. Southampton. 
. . : Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic Street, E.C. 
Manager at Beira, or fron PAULINC & CO., Ltd., 


Wes 
26 Victoria Street, London S W est End Agency, Txos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD. 
FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 
| East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
| St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY, 


MOOR sas via Madeira ee Dec, 90 
GALEKA ... ee via Teneriffe oo ja § 
BRITON ... ew. Via Madeira Jan, 13 
GOTH ww + Via Teneriffe and 

St. Helena Jan, 20 
SCOT eve es Via Madeira eoe = Jan, 27 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 


Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, Londoa 
| to Southampton, 


Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 


Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
| Street, S.W., and South African House, 
| 94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 
Tons. Tons.| The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
Hornsey Grance .. 3,750 | Erstrez GRANGE .,. 6,000 


OvinGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 | pong 


ppnow peewee ++ 55400 | peenee vey te + 6,400 } EUROPE AND RHODESI A 

4ANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RIPPINGHAM GRAN: 200 | 

Dawron Gaamos . Secs |Sourames Cases open | Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 

These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in | Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 

the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen-| Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 

gers. All thelatest improvements, including smoking room, | daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 

baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- | Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
; 2nd Class, £12 5s. r1d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 


tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. | £18 8s. 11d. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
ONDON, E.c. | Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 


of the or . 

146 LEADENHALL STRERT, L 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
oo le San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
ran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 


| Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
| Stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 


J, F. JONES, Secretary, 


| Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport | 


| districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. | 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at | 
| the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, | 


THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 


MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
AUTUMN CRUISES. 
The Company now offers exceptional facilities to thos 
| desiring short sea trips. 
| Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
| London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altugether a most enjoyable holiday. 
Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
415 155., according to position of berth. 
Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 
| Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 
For further particulars and handbooks apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.Cy 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Feary xey. — 
2-4 £ad. had. 


Post free within Onited Kingdom... ©15 09 O07 6 0639 
Post free to other parts of the Word 018 @ @© 9086 © 4 6 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
£53; Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 105., 
Narrow Column, 7s. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 

Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
155. (wide col.). 

Advertisements should be received not later than first post, Friday 
morning. 


REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to ‘* The Outlook Publishing Co., 
Lid.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ** London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 
Correspondence om public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





a= you seeking a Birthday or other Gift for a friend at home or abroad 
which will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, 
send the name and address of that friend, together with rss. (if the address be 
in the British Isles), or 18s, (if abroad), and THE OurLoox will be forwarded 

post free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill, 

Address :— ’ 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 

109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
Says the 77MES.—"'Tue Ovtioox is brightly written without being flippant ; 
Its contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references to 


current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matters 
would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 








NOTES 
ARMA VIRUMQUE 


BrRITANNIA. ‘*I hope I shan’t run short of men.” 
THe VoLunTeeR. “It ain't likely while there’s me, 
Mum!” 


Tue British Empire holds the stage and Europe looks 
on. The play is a fine one, perhaps the greatest drama 
that has been enacted in the world’s theatre since Napoleon 
made his exit. The British Empire has at last come to 
the heroic lines, the critical act, and right nobly is it 
bearing itself. We should be panic-stricken or without 
heart to continue the fight, and yet are we fearless and 
determined ; we should wriggle from our obligations by 
means of the subtle outlets of diplomacy, and yet are we 
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arming for the next bout; we are smitten hip and thigh, 
and yet is our front held firmly in the face of the expectant 
nations. This pride of race and thew has had its effect. 
Even now our foreign audience has felt the impulse to 
applaud. The French have done homage to the fearless 
bearing of our infantry ; the German is less critical of our 
generals than is our own demagogue-Press ; Austria is 
likewise inclined to remember the conditions of the game; 
and Hungary of the lion heart knows, like the Pole whose 
verses we print elsewhere, that we breed heroes. Russia— 
such of it as has a voice—is directed by the politicians 
whose ambitions we hamper, and therefore we must look 
to St. Petersburg, not for opinions, but for hints to an 
imaginary catspaw France and studied exultation. Free 
Italy speaks of us with generosity and remembrance ; 
Roman Italy would make open mischief diditdare. More 
distant than these in space, the United States tender us a 
friendly grip. 


Tue play has stirred these, yet how much more the 
actors! From the Queen down to the humblest of our 
citizens there has been no hesitation before the sacrifices 
demanded by this war. On Saturday we heard how Sir 
Redvers Buller had met with a reverse ; on Monday how 
the Government had called on Lords Roberts and Kitchener 
and men in thousands; on Tuesday and Wednesday of the 
enthusiastic response which had been made to these 
appeals. Throughout the Empire, Militia, Volunteers, and 
Yeomanry had come forward in numbers far in excess of 
the national requirements ; the Corporation of the City of 
London alone had offered to supply and maintain a 
regiment of 1,000 Volunteers, and already close on 
£,60,000 had been raised for this purpose. Truly, we 
who are active in this drama can face our European critics 
without alarm. 


Durinc the week Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
Goschen, and Mr. Chamberlain have spoken publicly about 
South African affairs. The Leader of the Opposition 
addressed a meeting at Aberdeen on Tuesday, without 
adding much either to his reputation or to the enlighten- 
ment of his audience. Like most of our other idealists, 
Sir Henry still cherishes the idyllic belief that diplomacy 
of a different order to that of the Government could have 
found a peaceful way out of the South African zmpasse. 
The exact nature of such diplomacy was carefully hidden 
from the assembled public, whether for party purposes or 
not we hesitate to say. Perhaps Sir Henry is keeping his 
secret against the assembling of Parliament—a trump card 
to upset the Government and generally instruct a nation 
of materialists. Mr. Goschen’s speech, delivered at the 
headquarters of a crack London Volunteer Corps, carried 
a good deal further than the drill hall wherein it was 
delivered. It dealt mainly with the readiness of our Navy, 
and was probably intended for foreign as much as for 
home consumption. Mr. Chamberlain, LL.D., after 
taking his degree at Trinity College, Dublin, on Monday, 
was less of the politician than an Englishman. Our 
country, said he, had never been greatly moved by evil 
fortune ; in the past we had made head against adversity 
and should do so now. Mr. Chamberlain also paid a 
graceful tribute to Lord Roberts, whose private sorrow and 
public duties nobly undertaken are not the least inspiring 
features of an eventful week. 


Two years for M. Paul Dérouléde—prison and scant 
rations, for grossly libelling the Senators of the High 
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Court. M. Waldeck-Rousseau has done well to lay this 
notorious gentleman by the heels; he has again demon- 
strated his adherence to the cause of law and order, again 
shown that moral courage which, till the present Govern- 
ment came into office, seemed conspicuously lacking in 
the management of French domestic affairs. With 
Déroulede set aside—and with him we must include the 
patriots at five francs a head who were responsible for 
most of the recent Parisian demonstrations—the Govern- 
ment can devote still more attention to the event of next 
year. The fact that the Prince of Wales presided at the 
English Paris Exhibition Commission a few days since 
has produced an excellent impression in France, and little 
more is heard of the Jdoycotéage and other retaliatory 
measures of last September. M. Zola, however, still 
lingers over the Affaire. He has just asked General de 
Galliffet who it was that put the Petit Journal up to the 
libelling of his dead father. Zola pére was accused of 
having been expelled the Army many years ago for 
embezzlement. At the Ministry of War they know of no 
such crime, although they have a dossier relating to the 
novelist’s father. Now it was Colonel Henry who sup- 
plied the Petct Journal with its ‘ facts.”” The conclusion 
—well, we need not state the conclusion. 


THE Duke of Orleans is getting to work in earnest. 
Not only is he advertising his intention to maintain his 
position as claimant to the throne of his forefathers, but 
he is fighting for it. Three rows within a week is good 
even for the Duke. His Highness does not like 
M. Arthur Meyer, editor of the Royalist organ Ze Gaulois. 
This gentleman, whom the Duke describes as an ‘ un- 
clean Jew,” was assailed by the Figaro, mainly for sup- 
porting the claims of His Ducal Highness. Whereupon 
the Duc de Luynes, head of the Royalist party in Paris, 
and factotum in ordinary to his king zz sfe, condoled with 
M. Arthur Meyer, and said the Figaro was a low 
Republican sheet. Now Orleans thinks M. Arthur Meyer 
too objectionable a person to be condoled with, so the 
Duc de Luynes received a telegram that ‘said as much in 
language unmistakable. This makes two rows. The 
next one is with Prince Henry, the Royal cousin who has 
stepped out in defence of M. Arthur Meyer of the Gaulo/s 
and incidentally of the Duc de Luynes. It is suggested 
by disinterested parties that Prince Henry would raise 
no objections should M. Arthur Meyer, the Gawdlors, and 
his cousin’s disgusted followers take it into their heads to 
transfer their allegiance from the ex-conscript to M. 
-Meyer’s champion. 


Like Byron’s bashful maiden who, swearing she'd 
ne’er consent—consented; so Lord Charles Beresford, 
who stoutly denied that he had been offered the post of 
second in command of the Mediterranean Squadron, has 
consented to take up that responsible appointment. It is 
just a month since we announced that the appointment 
would be posted, and it is sincerely to be regretted that 
information coming from an unimpeachable source should 
have been contradicted by a distinguished officer who 
ought to have more clearly read the signs and portents of 
the times. Lord Charles Beresford’s staff knew, five 
weeks ago, where they were going. Four weeks ago 
The Outlook published the fact. His lordship gave us a 


dementi, We can only suppose that he still on occasion plays 
‘the ‘‘scallywag,” in addition to publicly demonstrating 
For between our 


‘the value of that much abused species. 
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definite statement a month ago that his lordship woul 
have this envied command, and Lord C. Beresford’s equally 
definite statement a week ago that we were right in oy 
forecast, he has written an indigestible letter to the Times, 
concerning the abolition of the Training Squadron, and he 
has allowed the petty officers of the Navy to understand 
that he is the champion of their pet claims. And this, 
too, in an admiral who is about to hoist his flag! Ye 
where would ‘‘ Charlie ” Beresford’s popularity be were he 
not so free-spoken and plucky an advocate ? 


Tue Navy League may now take heart of grace. They 
first wanted to teach the Admiralty how to run the Navy, 
And the Admiralty set an example to certain moder 
Cabinet Ministers who have studied some obscure French 
prints to little advantage. For, in the days when the 
Navy League went on its pilgrimage of teaching Admirals 
how to steer barges, the organisation was adorned with 
apostles who knew neither the stem nor the stern ofa 
ship; and it is an unquestionable fact that when one 
prominent member of the London branch of the League 
saw the Zerrib/e in dock at Portsmouth he concluded that 
her twin-screws were but an optical illusion. Since then, 
however, the Navy League has made excellent progress, 
and it is now recognised that the functions of the organ- 
isation, always educational, are to be directed towards the 
public generally, who, it is satisfactory to learn, do not 
know as much about the Navy as the Lords of the 
Admiralty; and it is because the Navy League has got 
into line with its acknowledged duties that the Queen has 
subscribed £10 to its funds. That 10 will have both 
an inspiring and a sobering influence. 


Mr. Hare has written to the Zymes in support of an 
English Conservatoire. The Actors’ Association has 
already formulated a scheme, but the leading members of 
the profession seem to be a trifle lukewarm in the matter 
of giving tuition. Mr. Hare instanced, and rightly, the 
example of the English Academy of Arts and the teachers, 
past and present, of the French Conservatoire. But here 
is the marrow of his argument :— 


Our leading actors at present are merely patronising a 
scheme, the object of which is to encourage the blind to lead 
the blind, and tolerating the suggestion that young actors be 
taught by those who themselves have much to learn. When 
they relinquish this merely passive attitude and unselfishly 
throw themselves into the breach, when they will personally 
undertake the training of the young dramatic aspirant, then, 
and not till then, can an academy for the art of acting be 
suggested which may recommend itself to the support of the 
public and the theatrical profession at large. 


And we do not doubt but that the influence of such a school 
would also wholesomely affect our ‘leading actors” 
themselves. It would greatly add to the responsibility 
and dignity of a profession that is often perilously near 
the extremes of these two qualities. 


Tue verdict in the case of Louise Masset, the French 
governess who was convicted of the murder of her ille- 
gitimate child on Monday last, though arrived at rather 
by circumstantial than by direct evidence, would seem to 
be nothing more than bare justice. Even in the case of a 
woman there is little call for sympathy where a child is 
murdered by its own parent. In fact, in such a case, 
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perhaps condemnation is more ready in proportion as the 
crime is less expected. The implications throughout the 
trial were painfully convincing, nor did the prisoner’s story 
do much to help her. That two ladies from Chelsea—or 
elsewhere—should murder a child for the sake of twelve 
pounds is a weak proposition for the backbone of a story. 
Nor is the plot strengthened by the allegation that the 
prisoner went to Brighton by the four o’clock train, in the 
absence of any proof that she arrived in Brighton before 
eight o’clock. The question of motive was all against 
the prisoner, in spite of the gallant statements by the 
Frenchman Lucas. The black cap is a horrible idea— 
and so is the picture of a woman murdering her child with 
a “clinker” brick. But where, we would ask, is the 
father of the child ? 


In refreshing contrast to the flighty and disappointing 
Leonids, the eclipse of the moon this week arrived upon 
the day, at the hour, and almost to the minute predicted. 
Indeed, it appeared to begin about ten minutes ahead of 
the scheduled time, but this, it seems, was simply the 
coming event casting its penumbra before. So thick and 
broad was the penumbra that it was really difficult to 
say precisely when the sharp edge of the shadow first 
encroached upon the moon's disc, but by 11.49 its profile 
was clearly outlined upon the silver background. Then 
began a rapid ‘‘ Sabbath-closing”” movement, and shortly 
after one o’clock the eclipse was complete, and in place of 
the bright full moon was a dull, mottled, copper-coloured 
disc, bordered by a lurid line of coppery glow at the 
funar North Pole, and a thin halo-like crescent of silvery 
gleam skirting the South Pole. This blotting-out con- 
tinued but a few minutes, as at six minutes past one a 
silver streak shot up from the southern halo, and ran 
round the ‘‘rear” border of the moon. This quickly 
broadened to a crescent, and by two o’clock the engulfing 
shade was in full retreat across the silver desert. Three 
o'clock saw the last hem of the black robe sweeping over 
the Mare Crisium, and ten minutes later the eclipse was 
over. The penumbra still lingered, but the clouds, which 
had left the sky clear the night long hitherto, now swept 
over the face of the moon and hid its retreat. Considered 
as a spectacle the eclipse was extremely well managed 
and a success in every respect. Let us hope the African 
eclipse will be as transient. 


ENGLAND’S CHASTENING 


UnBROKEN success is not good either for men or nations. 
Difficulty and trial are the conditions of all worthy achieve- 


ment. England in her history has had her full share of 
these, and the degree to which she has overcome the one 
and borne the other is the true measure of her greatness. 
How great that greatness is can be judged more by the 
quality of her sway than by the extent of it. Amid the 
unexampled prosperity which, as a reward for constancy 
and fortitude in earlier times of difficulty, she has enjoyed 
during the past half-century, she has adjusted her actions 
to the world’s progress with a wise, practical intelligence. 
{n that wise, practical, unboastful intelligence lies her 
people’s genius. It has brought us to a point at which 
the decisions of England affect the world as those of no 
other country can affect it. Her actions shake the nations 
into tumultuous attention as if to something that vitally 
touches each of them. 
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On her way to the regal position which she now 
occupies one principal fault has always attended England, 
the fault of over-confidence. Due in part to a lack of 
imagination, but in greater measure to a faith in herself, 
all her great enterprises have begun in a blind, almost 
sublime heedlessness of the mighty consequences that 
might ensue. Conquests, colonies, commerce have all 
come to her by virtue of her disbelief in failure, and 
confidence in her power to meet difficulties as they arose. 
Only on one great occasion has she failed, and then she 
failed willingly. That failure was against her own kith 
and kin in America, of a strain as omnipotent as her own. 
There England resigned at a point in the struggle when 
with any other people her real efforts would only have 
commenced. The want of moral end or tangible purpose 
in that struggle found her without motive to continue it, 
and brutal objectless strife has never inspired the English 
nation. It is well to remember this to-day when once 
more in Africa by her defect’ of over-assurance 
she finds herself in a position of difficulty. Compared 
with difficulties which she has overcome in the past this 
one is petty indeed. In contrast with disasters which 
have overtaken her before, the check to her efforts to-day 
is of small relative account. They become significant only 
in their relation to the question whether England is fight- 
ing for a true end, or, as some assert, for a wrong end. 
We say at once and emphatically for a true and a real 
end. History shows us with overwhelming iteration that 
when England’s aim is true, vital to herself, eloquent with 
a national purpose, the technical repulses of the battle- 
field are to her not defeats but spurs to effort; and if 
history means anything, it points to the ultimate success 
of England in Africa; early or late, but in the end assured 
and complete. 

To the man who looks upon the present conflict in 
South Africa as the outcome of political bickerings, fine- 
spun arguments about suzerainties and conventions, Mr. 
Chamberlain here and Mr. Kruger there, it may with 
assurance be said that he wants the sense of history, and 
the perception of what makes the world. Also, it may be 
pointed out that the nations of the earth are under no such 
misapprehension as to the significance of events. Europe 
in particular recognises with perfect clearness the mighty 
importance of the issue. Where the man of petty politics 
sees only a group of Outlanders, they see the pioneer 
band of England’s power, so familiar to them in history. 
Where he sees a noisy, flatulent mob of scheming financiers 
and mine-owners, they see the inevitable representatives 
of English energy expressed in commerce. They are 
well aware, these peoples of Europe, that it has not 
hitherto been found possible to pen up or withstand 
this solar heat of English energy. Quite clearly they 
recognise that nowhere, and at no time in history, has 
any concerted group of British-born men been content to 
remain under political restraint, or to be less free than 
they would be in England, or than their very existence 
requires. And, therefore, what the nations of the world 
view is an attempt to check this hitherto irresistible out- 
flow of English energy. Doubtless they would be pleased 
to know that the central orb of civilisation was declining 
with the years, and that the hitherto impossible feat of 
bottling up its elemental forces had become practicable. 
With a map of the world before them whereon all English 
possessions and sphere of influence are coloured red, they 
would like to think so. But they make no mistake as to 
the issue at stake; it is to them infinitely momentous, 
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and they realise this far more clearly than most English- 
men do. 

Britain meanwhile is blundering along in her old 
familiar, over-confident manner. Impelled by the movings 
of her hitherto unquenchable national genius, she has 
blundered into war. Her generals have blundered by 
their over-assurance into repulses in the field. Of old, 
England would have allowed them to find their way out 
of their difficulties to victory, and they would have found 
it. She would have dribbled out tardy reinforcements to 
Generals Buller, Methuen, and Gatacre ; growlingly opened 
her purse-strings and sent them reluctant guineas; told 
them they ought to be ashamed of themselves, as she told 
Wellington in Portugal ; and bidden them finish the 
business in hand as it had to be finished. And they— 
Generals Buller, Methuen, and Gatacre—profiting by their 
mistakes in the only way English generals, or English- 
men, ever do profit—by their own experience—would by- 
and-bye have finished the business. They, or another; 
some Clive, some Lawrence, some Nelson, some Welling- 
ton, some man of the moment, never suspected till the 
emergency made him. 

But a new Britainfhas arisen, a Britain that is touched 
with a quicker sense of duty to her destiny. In past 
times when the tardy liner on the seas brought the news 
of check or defeat to her arms, she did naught but shut 
her lips and wait until the next frigate brought the tidings 
of defeat changed to success. She was trained to a faith 
in herself that was almost always justified. Now that the 
telegraph flashes the news instantly to her, she bestirs 
herself at once. More men? You shall have them; not 
by sweeping the streets and opening the prisons as of 
yore, but by response of willing, ardent sons, pulsing with 
the very sentiments*of our hearts. More leaders? Yes, 
here is Roberts, old» but vigorous; stricken at heart, but 
uncomplaining ; Kitchener, young, clear-headed, success- 
ful; let them go. And to her children who seem to her so 
young, and scarcely of account; to Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, who look up and cry: Mother, ovr honour 
also is at stake; may we aid? she answers, Yes; and 
they go. 

So that, while* the placards proclaim disasters, it will 
be seen that England has not really begun this struggle. 
There may be even further so-called disasters to face. 
Methuen may be cut off as White is. Prophets will con- 
tinue to foretell the loss to England of South Africa. The 
petty political man will put questions and propose votes 
of censure in Parliament. These may possibly have some 
success. But only one kind of government will be im- 
possible ; one, namely, that shall propose to leave this 
issue undecided until England has finally prevailed, or 
finally failed ; for behind all possible governments lies the 
solar centre of England’s genius and destiny. 

Once more, the question is‘ not of petty politics. Clear 
as noonday it becomes that a check has been deliberately 
offered to the expansion of Britain, and_a dam built to 
restrain the stream of her power. Let us criticise our 
generals, carp at our War Office, and abuse our Govern- 
ments if it seem fitting; but let our attention never 
deviate for an instant from the main and only interest of 
the struggle: the continuance of the England of history. 
If all that this means be not esteemed worth a struggle— 
if India must go, the {colonies separate from us, our 
commerce decline, our invested wealth shrink, and the 
occupations of the million become harsh and hopeless— 
then we shall know we are decadent and our hour is 
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come. But let us clear our minds of cant as to the 
real issue, chiefly of that deadly variety of cant, the 
so-called religious and humanitarian, and see plainly 
what is at stake; what we have to hold, what lose, 
We at least express the conviction from this larger 
aspect that ‘‘the weary Titan” will struggle through 
gloriously. The assurance of this lies in the admirable 
energy with which the Government realises the mightier 
Britain it has to legislate for, and has answered the 
exigencies of initial failure. The nation reflects its 
spirit, as it did on far darker occasions in our history ; 
when it dashed Spain and her Armada to ruin; whea 
it struck Holland from her pride into final littleness; 
when by agency of Wellington it righted the balance of 
Europe and gave liberty to nations that would gloat over 
our fall to-day ; when the Crimea seemed likely to be the 
grave of our reputation; and when India hung by the 
slender thread of a few valorous men. Compared with 
these gloomy hours this is as sunshine. What was done 
then can be accomplished again. 


TO THE ENGLISH 
By A POLE 


[Almost alone in Europe, the Warsaw Press is distinctly fair 
towards England at the present crisis.] 


War’s dogs are loosed at last: give chase! 
Sons of the sea, your flag’s unfurled 
Full in the breeze, full in the face 

Of th’ angry world. 


In’ your strong cause you strongly trust ; 

Friendships you neither ask nor need : 

And ours! Yet spurn us not; we must 
Bid you God-speed. 


When they whose long-enduring rage 

Is slowly, surely stamping out 

Our very name from Life’s fair page, 
With gleeful shout ; 


When they—your foes, our despots—seek 
(The Vulture changing to the Dove !) 
To woo bright Liberty, and speak 

Words of strange Love ; 


Or wax compassionate (like to like !} 

Over the threatened rights of Boers, 

Indignant that you dare to strike 
One blow for yours : 


We hear the farce, we see the show, 

And laugh—laugh loud, in fierce despair ; 

For Freedom—ah !—too well we know 
How much they care. 


We know what this their false love screens— 

True hate—hate thirsting for your fall ; 

We know that your dominion means 
Freedom for all! 


There where you come, you come to save ;. 
All round the globe ’tis you bear light ; 
Against your cause when tyrants rave, 

It must be right ! 


MicuakEL Henry DZIEWICKL 
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THE HOPE OF CHINA 


By ROBERT YERBURGH, M.P. 


For the man in the street, in whose hands lie the fortunes 
of the Empire, the Far East has at the moment no exist- 
ence. Yesterday his eye was fixed there; to-day South 
Africa holds his gaze to the exclusion of all other interests. 
But the morrow is not far off when the British flag will 
float over Pretoria and Bloemfontein, so to float as long 
as the British Empire endures. That flag, the recognised 
symbol of freedom, will convey to all the world that the 
spirit of unrest has been laid, that the evil dream of Dutch 
ascendency has vanished, and that the hour of equal 
rights and equal duties, of equal responsibilities and equal 
opportunities for white men of every race has at length 
dawned upon South Africa. Then we shall turn again to 
China, and all that China means to us, determined to let 
no issue be evolved which may imperil our vast interests 
there. 

But even at this moment of preoccupation in South 
Africa things are moving on in the Far East. Our neces- 
sity is the opportunity of others, and there is always 
present the fear that, assisted by the blind absorption of 
our people in Transvaal affairs, foreign Powers may 
obtain positions of advantage from which it will be difficult, 
possibly out of our power, to dislodge them. Mrs. Bishop 
—that accomplished and intrepid traveller—has by her 
new book* given us a timely reminder that we have interests 
elsewhere than in South Africa, that in an empire 
numbering some 400,000,000 souls, its soil fertile, its 
climate admirable, its land teeming with minerals and 
precious metals, we have staked off as our own special 
sphere of influence the richest portion, whose population 
may number some 180,000,000. Mrs. Bishop’s pages 
present a vivid picture of the riches and commercial 
activity of the great central provinces of China embraced 
in this sphere, which the Government has described as 
the provinces adjoining the Yangtsze river and Hunan 
and Chekiang. Descending the Min and Yangtsze from 
Chengtu to Shanghai, a distance of 2,000 miles, Mrs. 
Bishop tells us that she never lost sight of native traffic, 
and that at Hankow, 600 miles from the sea, there were 
miles of craft in triple rows along the Han river. Writing 
of the province of Szechuan, which is as large as France 
and has a population of over 50,000,000, she describes it 
as possessing boundless resources, a most fertile soil 
capable of growing three and even four crops in the year, 
and abundance of mineral wealth, ‘‘ seams of coal prac- 
tically inexhaustible underlying the whole surface of the 
Szechuan.” And her travels have given Mrs. Bishop new 
views of the ‘‘ resourcefulness and energy” of the people. 
They are no down-trodden serfs, but a nation of freemen 
in whose life the central government plays a very minute 
part, and whose genius for self-government finds scope in 
their control of the government of their villages. ‘In 
actual life,” she sums up, ‘‘the Chinese practically are 
one of the freest people on earth, enjoying peace, order, 
and a fair amount of prosperity.” As to the trading 
classes, she heard that the high standard of commercial 
honour and probity which has been worked out renders 
dealings with Chinese merchants very satisfactory, and 
she was much impressed by the completeness of Chinese 
commercial organisation. 

With so favourable an opinion of Chinese character, of 


* “The Yangtse Valley and Reyond.” By Mrs, Bishop, London: Murray, 
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Chinese resource, and Chinese energy as the result of her 
long travels of eight months on the Yangtsze and its 
tributaries, it is small wonder to find Mrs. Bishop placing 
herself alongside those who refuse to regard China asa 
decaying nation. With every sign of a vigorous national 
life, with a population not too large for her vast area, 
with her wealth increasing every year, we should expect 
to find her in rude health and with the promise of a great 
future before her. Where, then, is the secret of the arrest 
of progress here; what is the evil influence that saps her 
energy and paralyses her limbs? Mrs. Bishop finds it, as 
all observers have found it, in the corrupt system of 
mandarin rule which, octopus-like, has thrown its ten- 
tacles round China and is crushing its vital energy. Here 
is the plague spot. It is with mandarin rule, with man- 
darin squeezing and peculation that the true friends of 
China must grapple. Buying their appointments, enjoying 
only a nominal salary, holding offices for but short periods, 
the only device that the mandarins can rely upon to repay 
themselves for their outlay is to squeeze everything possible 
out of the people. The result is that the resources of the 
trading classes are diminished, the earnings of the people 
are confiscated, the export trade is at a standstill, and the 
buying capacity of China is kept at a low level. To fell 
the upas tree of mandarin rule, to cleanse the Augean 
stable of corruption, is a task herculean indeed, but one 
not beyond the capacity of the country which has done 
such magnificent work in Egypt. 

But the difficulty lies not in the doing ; it lies in the 
permission to undertake the doing. Not only would 
China herself have to be consulted, and that Central 
Government whose face Mrs. Bishop tells us we must 
save; there remain those foreign countries who watch 
with jealous eye the attention shown by others to the sick 
man among whose heirs they mean to be numbered. 
This international jealousy, coupled as it is with the loss 
of the commanding position we once held in the councils 
of China, appears to me to make it impossible for us to 
attempt to undertake the regeneration of the Chinese 
Empire as a whole. But we may well undertake the task 
as regards a portion of it under cover of that ‘‘ sphere of 
influence” policy in which Mrs. Bishop sees the ultimate 
destruction of China as an Empire. If under the ‘‘ sphere 
of influence” policy schemes of territorial aggrandisement 
are disguised, if this policy means the dismemberment of 
China and her disappearance as a nation, then I am in 
agreement with Mrs. Bishop; but, so far as I understand it 
as expressive of the Chinese policy of this country, it means 
that, though we are not prepared, single-handed, to defend 
the whole of China against the world, yet, so far as re- 
gards that vast Yangtsze region where our interests pre- 
dominate, we intend to help China in case of need, to hold it 
against all comers, not as a close preserve for our own 
traders and merchants, but as open ground for the “ free 
conflict of the capital and intelligence of the world.” Other 
nations who have great and growing interests in Northern 
China may possibly combine with us to arrange with the 
Cossack that he shall go ‘‘ thus far and no farther.” This 
would be best for China and best for the peace of the 
world; but jealousy and distrust are such powerful factors 
that 1 confess I have little confidence in the possibility of 
such an arrangement. In our own sphere, however, we 
might commence those reforms which all friends of China 
regard as necessary to preserve her national life, proceed- 
ing by slow steps and using the best councillors our 
country can give us. If we do this, and it could be done 
B 
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if the Government would make up’ its mind to undertake 
the burden, then the “‘ sphere of influence” policy in place 
of having sounded the death knell of China as an Empire, 
will have rung out the old era of corruption and senile 
decay, and have rung in the new era of a pure, vigorous, 
and healthy national life. 


KROPOTKIN—REVOLUTIONIST 


“ There are at this moment only two great Russians who 
think for the Russian people, and whose thoughts belong to 
mankind, Leo Tolstoy and Peter Kropotkin,” says Brandes 
in his preface to Prince Kropotkin’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” * and this 
high eulogy is not excessive. In truth, while Kropotkin 
‘is a figure somewhat vague and ill-defined in the mind of 
the British public, his life and aims are known to every 
true ‘‘ intellectual” in the capitals of Europe. The Russian 
world knows him as one of the leading Nihilists of the 
seventies, the Continent knows him as the philosophical 
Anarchist most feared by the various Governments which 
have imprisoned or exiled him, the scientific world knows 
him as the brilliant explorer and geographer of Siberia, as 
a scientist and humanist of fertile and daring imagination. 
Rarely have Memoirs been given to the world, Memoirs 
in which the writer’s life of action and life of thought, so 
indissolubly one, show so extreme and daring divergence 
from the Age’s route accepted by his contemporaries, rarely 
have Memoirs been given to the world on so original a 
life as Prince Kropotkin’s. 

Consider his guiding force, his innate bias, his un- 
quenchable spirit. Kropotkin was born in the Russian 
aristocracy. Educated for the Court of Alexander II., he 
sees his career prepared before his eyes in high official or 
military circles. Possessed with a pure love of science, 
he evades his destiny for awhile, and escapes from the 
ambiguous seats of official power and Imperial patronage 
by entering on the quieter work of scientific exploration 
under the Siberian Administration. But, having distin- 
guished himself by his discoveries and explorations, he 
throws up his commission in the army, and returns to 
St. Petersburg to devote himself entirely to science. In 
St. Petersburg, however, the reactionary forces of the 
Autocracy have turned the tide against Liberalism. 
‘Kropotkin is drawn little by little to sacrifice his scientific 
career, and enter into the great movement of Liberal 
propaganda which all intellectual Russia espoused in the 
late ’sixties and early ’seventies. He becomes a ‘‘ political”; 
he organises with Young Russia political circles for the 
study of the immense social problems that the Russian 
bureaucracy, by self-interest and apathy, year by year, 
automatically suppresses. Kropotkin—one of thousands— 
is arrested and imprisoned. He escapes from the great 
fortress in St. Petersburg, leaves Russia, and settles in 
Switzerland. Here he develops his political and social 
creed; he joins the International, and strives to create 
throughout Europe new societies of workers, organised in 
free Communities and trade associations, co-operating by 
means of free agreements—societies which would annihi- 
late the centralised State Governments, and would destroy 
the existing structure of Capitalism and Labour. 

Behold the Anarchist! Kropotkin and the creators of 
the ideal of free communes, the friends of free order, 
speedily became Anarchists in the public mind, or the foes 


* “Memoirs of a Revolutionist.” 
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of all order, and the name they had chosen helped to 
destroy them. It was easy for the Governments to trace 
every outrage against society to Anarchist plottings, and 
the avowed struggle of the International against modern 
capitalism led every Government in Europe to crush, by 
exile or imprisonment, the leaders of the new Labour 
movement. The laws promulgated against the Interna. 
tionalists intensified their militant defiance of the State, 
and smothered more and more their constructive pro- 
paganda of a society of free communes and federated 
associations. And Kropotkin, the man of genius, the 
savant of a new social order, the divinator of a society 
that looms for us, far, far ahead of our epoch, it is true, 
but still looms there ahead, waiting the march of Europe; 
Kropotkin, the scientific discoverer of new economic laws 
which society will formulate after the capitalistic epoch is 
past ; Kropotkin, as revolutionist, was seized upon by the 
French Government for participation in the terrible Lyons 
strike of 1882, and was imprisoned at Clairvaux for three 
years. Politics and parties change their essence with the 
years. To-day the State v. State Socialism is the im. 
perious question, while only a tiny group of philosophical 
Anarchists—Elisée Reclus and Kropotkin—hold fast by 
the great idea of free communes ; and practical Anarchism 
is represented by the starving wretches of the great 
capitals, by the hungry peasants of the over-taxed Latin 
countries, where, whenever the loaf grows dear, des- 
perate men and women rise to be shot by the armed 
State—as in Milan, Rimini, Barcelona last year. But 
despite the failure of Kropotkin to see his gospel 
of the Free Community realised by Society, or to see it 
forming one of the main currents in the great stream of 
the people’s life, nevertheless Brandes has seized on 
Kropotkin’s significance in European thought when he 
pays him that highest of all tributes—‘‘ A,vopotkin's 
thoughts belong to mankind.” 

Kropotkin’s force lies in his Scientific Idealism. His 
brain is possessed by illuminating ideas on Human Pro- 
gress, creative ideas inspired and marshalled by his vivid 
scientific imagination. In general, as Nietzsche com- 
plained, the study of Science leaves the human mind with 
acold dry and sceptical outlook on life, and its faith and 
hope are paralysed by perpetual contact with inexorable 
fact. But Kropotkin has handled Science not for the 
ends of knowledge in itself, but to the ends of Human 
Progress. Kropotkin is not a pure Scientist, he 
is the poet among Scientists; he takes scientific 
data and uses them at pleasure to construct great 
and alluring generalisations as to what lies within man’s 
grasp, and as to the advanced goal Humanity may 
attain to. His book on the Free Community, ‘La 
Conquéte du Pain,” for all its structural defect of ignoring 
those eternal motives in human nature—greed, egoism, 
selfishness, and stupidity—is a great book because it lays 
open a vast horizon for Humanity to the gaze of young 
and generous spirits. It may be said truthfully that every 
young man who reads ‘‘La Conquéte du Pain” intelli- 
gently will rise up from it with his old conception of human 
life shattered, and nobler, finer, loftier ideas given him as 
to the march of Humanity—Ideals. That is Kropotkin’s 
genius—to awaken and inspire the mind, to enlarge man’s 
petty and narrow conceptions of life, to quicken man’s 
imagination and sympathy, and to broaden the mental 
horizon. 

Therefore the Governments do well to fear Kropotkin! 
Yes, idealism is his mé¢ier, his genius, his breath of life. 
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It is the pure flame of altruistic thought and aspiration for 
humanity that burns within this philosopher, and no 
revolutionist is half so dangerous in the world’s eyes as 
the pure idealist. There is strict logic in Europe’s acclama- 
tion of a Louis Napoleon and its outlawry of a Kropotkin, 
for the statesmen know that Kropotkin’s doctrines might 
be a bright torch in the hands of the crowd, while a Louis 
Napoleon’s creed is but thick smoke coiling from their own 
worldly fires. When society becomes too rotten, corrupt, 
heartless, and materialistic, when famine, strikes, and 
misery beset the land, humanity believes in the reformer, 
and turns its angry face towards the idealist. And the old 
order is destroyed—for a time. Then the crowd settles 
down again to its old routine of work, to its old fleshpots, 
to its old knaveries, and the idealist whistles in his soli- 
tude to the empty winds. ‘‘La Conquéte du Pain” is 
a dangerous book for the young ready to be fired by 
generous enthusiasm and lofty purpose. Kropotkin’s 
ideal Society, there alluringly painted in the most 
fascinating colours, is the highest type of society yet con: 
ceived by the brain of philosopher. The Free Community 
possesses immeasurable superiority to any Socialistic 
Utopia, because it combines all the advantages of indi- 
vidualism and collectivism. To explain its genesis in the 
brain of a scientist is easy enough. Kropotkin himself is 
an incarnation of the generous spirit of the Nihilism of 
the seventies, which owed half its power to the fact that 
the Russian youth dd rightly believe in the nobility of 
their cause and in their own altruism. Again, the Russian 
peasantry up to the present day have actually created and 
lived the life of the Free Community. The State comes each 
year and demands taxes, and takes away the young men as 
recruits ; but that is all the Russian peasant knows of the 
State. He organises his own life and settles all municipal 
and economic problems by agreement with his brethren in 
Free Communities. ‘‘ La Conquéte du Pain,” therefore, 
is Russian in its spirit and teaching, but Utopian in its 
application to present-day life. 

The great idealist is rare; the idealist, that is, who 
carries within him and expresses by his genius an over- 
powering idea, proof against all the discouragement, per- 
secution, and negation he meets on the road of life. One 
Shelley or one Kropotkin is not born to every generation 
of men, and when such idealists appear in the world, often 
they are misunderstood or ignored by their age. Shelley 
cannot be said to have reached or ever will reach the vast 
body of men, nevertheless his pure and passionate heart 
“belongs to humanity,” no less than his imperishable 
songs. So do Kropotkin’s life and thoughts belong to 
humanity, and as Nihilist, ‘scientist, and revolutionist, 
as an ‘‘intellectual” who has backed the cause of 
downtrodden and suffering men against Authority, and 
has fought hard to lift man’s eyes from the petty fields of 
selfadvantage and worldly routine and open them to 
another conception of life altogether, to the conception of 
living for the race. The shrewd world in general distrusts 
the idealist, and rightly, for in general the majority of 
idealists are simply carried on the crowd’s shoulders 
while they declaim to mankind on its lack of prin- 
ciple, and advertise their own severe ethics, and the 
hecessity of eternal beauty. And the crowd grins and 
catries them along as one of its inevitable burdens, on its 
over-strained back. But there are also the few idealists 
who themselves grapple with reality, who oppose courage, 
industry, unquenchable faith and hope to the world’s 
Pressure, to the beleaguerment of evil. These rare men 
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simply do not understand evil in man, because they have 
nothing of it in themselves, and they look on man’s evil 
as his stupidity. These idealists are known by their 
essence, which escapes, which mounts, which soars, which 
rises by its imperishable element above the materialism 
and the stupidity of mankind—it is the element of hope 
and faith, the indestructible element of devotion to 
Humanity which for them spiritualises all life’s sordid 
realities. The great idealists have their place. They 
are apart from men, much further apart than they ever 
know, but their place is fixed. And Kropotkin’s place 
is fixed. There are two sides to science—there is the 
science which tells man calmly the b!ack, the invaluable 
truth ; there is the science which tells man how to master 
his fate, how to conquer his spirit’s ignorance, sloth, and 
fear. Kropotkin’s spirit may be defined as the enthusiasm 
of science applied to humanity’s onward march. And 
naturally the civilised world has gazed on his creed in 
wonder, and made his life indeed that of Revolutionist! 
EDWARD GARNETT. 


A WOMAN’S DIARY OF THE WAR 


Pietermaritzburg : November ro. 


WE are now in the early days of November. 
invested by the Boers. We have evacuated Colenso, but we hold 
Estcourt. With the communication cut we have to subsist on 
Kaffir rumours, and they are very vague and exaggerated. For 
several days Maritzburg expected the approach of the enemy, and, 
lying as she does in a wide hollow, hedged about with steep and 
difficult hills, what defence could she offer to the swift movements 
of guerilla warfare and the accuracy of the far-reaching German 
guns? We are now assured that the danger is averted, since more 
troops are coming to our assistance. 

Natal is full of surmise and speculation as to the ultimate issue 
of South African affairs. We look upon what is termed n 
England the “ Transvaal crisis” as a deep, widespread consp racy 
against England in Africa, very much like the Indian Mutiny. 

As far as South Africa alone is concerned, supposing England 
were to stand aside, the Anglo-Dutch war would be undoubtedly 
one of extermination for one party or the other, so intense and 
bitter is race feeling. The Boers would have the English right 
away out of the country, “ pushed into the sea,” as they express it. 
The Boer may be brave, shrewd, and independent, but he is 
stubborn, bitter, unreliable and treacherous, practically impossible 
to deal with. Unless we prevent it, he will turn our magnanimity 
or fairness to his own advantage, and to our undoing. 

This the loyal Afrikander knows, and he fears England does 
not realise it, but will come to the Boer with open heart and 
generous proposals; equal rights to all. This autonomy that 
the English Ministers speak of makes him anxious and 
uneasy. 

Are we, he says, who have been driven out of our homes, have 
given up all that is nearest and dearest to us, the very flower of 
our youth and manhood, are we to be sacrificed for an end that 
will gain England and ourselves nothing, but more unrest and 
more conflict in the future? Do they not deserve every encourage- 
ment for their self-sacrificing loyalty and the most valuable and 
necessary services they so ungrudgingly render us? We should 
in return protect them from the Boers, whose close neighbours 
they must always remain. Men in South Africa, who have given 
this subject their close attention, say that England will make a 
fatal mistake to be too sympathetic with her foe. 

The power of the Boer, so considerable as we must recognise 
it to be, must first be crushed, and England for a period must act 
the despot and see that her will is obeyed in every particular, both 
for the sake of the “ Imperialist” in South Africa who has given 
his property and his blood for the sake of those Englishmen and 
women who are to form part of the great South African population 
of the future. A. G. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The Progress of the War 


On Saturday the depression caused by the successive 
reverses of Lord Methuen and General Gatacre was 
sensibly increased. The morning brought us news that 
General Buller had been no more successful in Natal; that 
he had moved forward from Chieveley on the Boer position 
at Colenso, and been unable to force his way across the 
Tugela. Our losses on that day amounted to over 1,100 
men killed, wounded, and missing. The Artillery in 
particular suffered heavily, losing horses and men under 
the terrible fire to which they were exposed, and finally 
abandoning ten guns, which, the latest reports affirm, are 
not in the possession of the Boers, but remain where they 
were left on Friday and are covered by the heavy pieces 
of General Hildyard’s brigade. The Boers so far have 
declined to come out into the open and carry off their 
booty. Other news than this has not been published, 
and it is presumed that General Buller is ‘refitting ” 
before again attempting to force the strongly held and 
cunningly fortified Boer positions that bar the way to 
Ladysmith. 

Lord Methuen’s column too appears to be quiescent, 
while the Boers in front of him are improving their 
entrenchments and extending them so as nearly to reach 
the Modder on either flank. So far as is known, our 
General’s lines of communication remain intact ; but there 
can be no doubt that the Boers are eagerly awaiting 
an opportunity to outwit the forces in Lord Methuen’s 
rear. 

From Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking little has 
been heard ; General Gatacre has made no turther advance ; 
General French has had a reconnaissance, in which the 
New Zealand contingent proved ‘‘ most steady under hot 
fire at short range.” The Press censorship has been very 
rigorously enforced of late, and thus our news from the 
front is scanty. 

At home, however, there has been much to chronicle. 
The Government and the nation have been prompt to deal 
with the situation that faced us. On Monday the announce- 
ment was made that Lord Roberts was to proceed at once 
to South Africa as Commander-in-Chief, with Lord 
Kitchener as Chief of the Staff. Further, the Army in 
South Africa is to be increased by 7,000 Volunteers and a 
force of Imperial Yeomanry numbering no less than 8,000 
mounted men. New contingents from Canada and 
Australia have been gladly accepted by the Government, 
and the men of the Sixth and Seventh Divisions are 
being mobilised and despatched with all possible speed. 
In all, reinforcements of considerably over 55,000 men are 
under way or making ready for embarkation. We have 
it on good authority that Sir Redvers Buller himself 
asked for the services of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener 
in South Africa, feeling that a proper prosecution of the 
Natal campaign would require his undivided energies. 

But apart from official action the most heartening 
feature of this last week has been the magnificent response 
which the nation has made to the demands of the War 
Office. It would be invidious to select special instances, 
but we may pause to note the Corporation of the City 
of London’s ‘‘ Imperial Volunteers” raised at an outlay of 
£100,000, Lord Chesham’s force of Yeomanry, and the 
applications of the Duke of Marlborough, the Earl of 
Dudley, the Earl of Lonsdale, and hundreds of other 
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prominent volunteers to whose patriotism this week of 
stress has given opportunity. 

In Scotland Mr. Balfour too has been active, urgin 
the necessity of raising local funds to enable the Volyp. 
teers and Yeomanry of each district to proceed to the front 
suitably equipped and mounted. 


The Famine in India 


By the latest telegrams from India we learn that over 
two and a quarter million souls are now in receipt of famine 
relief. Nearly three-quarters of these are being employed 
on the relief works. But though no outlay is spared, itis 
to be feared that the strenuous efforts of the Indiap 
Government will be unable to cope with the Sowing 
distress. No rain has fallen up to date; the prices of 
food are high, the cattle which will be needed for ploughing 
in preparation for next year’s crop are dying by hundreds 
of thousands. In portions of the Southern Punjab and 
elsewhere there is already a water famine, and the failure 
of the cotton crop has thrown many out of work. Bombay, 
the Southern Punjab, the Central Provinces, Berar, Ajmere, 
Rajputana, Central India, the Bombay States, and Baroda 
are the worst affected districts, as are also many of the 
Native States, in some of which the relief measures are 
quite inadequate, though Government has advanced loans 
and lent assistance in organising the most effective systems, 
The East of India is more fortunate. In Bengal, Burma, 
and parts of Madras good harvests are expected. 

In the meantime Government is doing all that is 
humanly possible to alleviate the distress of the famine- 
stricken. A suggestion has been put before the Secretary 
of State for India that companies may be formed for 
importing grain into the country and selling at cost prices. 
Missionaries and others, whose co-operation has been so 
invaluable in previous famines, are invited to unite with 
the Government Relief Agency, so that individual workers, 
by becoming responsible for definite areas, may very 
materially assist the organisation, and much waste power 
be saved. The Famine Relief Fund should be a popular 
form of charity, as one has the satisfaction of knowing the 
exact value of the smallest contribution. A missionary 
writes : ‘‘ Twopence will keep a man alive for a day ; five 
shillings will feed a whole family for a week, a pound for 
a month.’ 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Bevrast, 
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Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 

56 per doz. Tablecloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 

2} x 3 yds., 5/6, Kitchen Tablecloths, 114d. 

each, Irish Linen Pillow Cases, 10/6 per doz 

Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds. wide, 1/11 per yard, 

Roller Towelling, 3d. per yard. 


‘Samples ~ Surplice Linen, 7d. per 

yard. Dusters, from 3/3 
Price Lists per doz, ; Linen Glass 
Post free. 


Cloths, 4/9 per dozen. 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine Linens and Linen 
Diaper, 84d. per yard. Strong Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz 


TABLE wtt?, LINEN. 


N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inguiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
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FINANCE 
STOCK EXCHANGE OUTLOOK 


Tue events of the past fortnight have not been favourable 
to the Stock markets. The close of the year; is,‘in fact, 
more gloomy than most people can remember, and the 
younger generation of City men will find it difficult to re- 
call any period when the Stock Exchange position has been 
less satisfactory. Political difficulties there are, of course, 
but the monetary situation and the financial position of 
the markets give rise to serious questionings. It is not 
too much to say that there is not a firm on the Stock 
Exchange that will not rejoice when the next settlement 
js a thing of the past, and the New Year has been ushered 
in. There has been a weary repetition of selling orders. 
On every rally fresh sales, and from nearly every quarter. 
From Berlin, through fear of dear money. From Paris, 
through sheer political pessimism. The British investor 
of the sober sort has alone kept his head. Big differences 
have to be faced on stocks and shares, differences that 
must be met by somebody. Even though names are 
not mentioned freely, on all sides one hears in the 
“House” of gloomy forebodings. A week or two ago 
there were hopes that the worst had been [seen, but 
nobody had counted on the successive reverses to British 
arms, and the drop in Stock Exchange quotations which 
has resulted. There must necessarily be failures in plenty. 
The last account was probably one of the worst to arrange 
for many a long year. The next, we are told, will be even 
worse. Moreover, there is the question of the financial 
needs of the Government. How much will they want ? 
How will they raise it? Such questions as these have not 
conduced to market gaiety. 

We are aware that we have presented a gloomy picture 
as our Christmas box to investors. To be truthful, we 
believe the picture to be exaggerated, but we state frankly 
the prevailing opinion in the ‘‘ House.”’ Let us glance at 
the situation a little more critically. In large measure, 
we believe that the weak account is reduced to very 
moderate dimensions. A fortnight ago conditions were 
much as people were imagining them. During the past few 
days the disasters have allowed sufficient time for accounts 
tobearranged. It is quite possible that the failures may be 
kept within bounds, but there must be much of what is 
termed ‘‘ helping over the stile.” Naturally enough, at 
the moment the banks do not offer facilities. They wish 
to preserve their position over the holiday season until 
the turn of the year. And all the while there are those 
Government requirements staring us in the face. How 
much will they want? How will they get it? The ques- 
tions are asked eagerly enough, but few trouble to answer 
them. For our part, we do not hesitate to say that money 
is plentiful enough. Dear money is not necessarily scarce 
money. Even for Stock Exchange purposes plenty 
is forthcoming, and after the fall more stock can beicarried 
forthe same price. Were it not for the caution of the 
banks, and their ‘‘ window-dressing” requirements, we 
should not be disturbed. It will, in all probability, be 
found that the position is much sounder than most people 
suppose. Turn the New Year, and let us know exactly 
how much the Government want, and there will be a 
feeling of relief and a more reassuring tendency on the 
Stock markets. As to the position of these last, the 
combination of adverse circumstances has been remark- 
able. Intrinsic merits count for nothing in the circum- 
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stances. But'there can ‘be ‘no doubt that a big “‘ bear™ 
account is being built,up. There has been selling, free 
selling, and selling freely of stocks and shares which are 
not possessed. This ‘is the salvation of the market. 
Those who sell and do not possess must some day buy 
back in order to pay. We do not deny that there have 
been very free sales by holders, especially the French holders 
of mining shares, and in fact securities of all kinds, 
from Consols downwards, have been sold, whether out 
of fear or necessity for raising money. But the ‘‘ bear” 
account built up is very large indeed in nearly every 
market. The movement may continue until the end of the 
year, when the worst in regard to the Stock Exchange 
settlement will be known. There, however, comes a time 
when a ‘‘bear” account becomes unwieldy. Let a few 
days pass and the monetary situation become brighter, or 
a little better news from South Africa come to hand, and 
the market rally will be more pronounced than the fall. 
We do not say that the investor or speculator will be en- 
couraged. That were asking too much in view of the British 
reverses, although there need be no hesitation in stating 
that many securities are dirt cheap to-day and will pay 
well to hold for a period. But it may be contended with 
truth that the pessimism is overdone. The Stock markets 
are invariably all one way. Either there is no possible 
calamity, or no probable end of calamities. Just at pre- 
sent the markets seem very much in the mgod to adopt 
the latter belief. It is not a wise view, and although we 
have done our best in this review of the position to pre- 
pare the public for the worst, it is improbable that the 
worst will be so bad as the nightmare fancies of some of 
the Stock Exchange operators would have us believe. 
The unfortunate circumstance has been that the recent 
disasters caught the markets in a too optimistic mood. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Kaffir Position 


WHAT fis to:be"said of Kaffir mining shares? The reply is easy. 
If anyone will tell us the course of the war, whether it is to be 
good, bad, or indifferent, that will represent very much the Kaffir 
position. Only after all the liquidation and “ bear” selling a little 
good news would go further than a little bad. As prices are in 
many cases lower than they were before the war, we have a better 
chance of considering merits. Undoubtedly the investor has an 
opportunity to buy the best mining investment shares at decidedly 
low prices. We believe that most of the best shares are below 
the intrinsic values, but in many cases we have been able to say 
that at higher quotations. Unfortunately there is now a long 
war ahead, with the possibility of a further break on adverse news. 
Bearing in mind that possibility, it may be advisable to place only 
a portion of the money intended for Kaffir mines. In any case it 
is quite a lock-up investment. But, allowing for all troubles, 
even for Boer successes, and damage to property and 
machinery, there is no doubt that the best investment shares 
are from 25 to 30 per cent. below fair prices. We mention, as 
instances, such shares as Bonanzas, Crown Reefs, Geldenhuis 
Estates, Heriots, Henry Nourse, Jumpers, Meyer and Charltons, 
Primroses, Wolhuters, and Wemmers. Keeping an eye on that 
list, investors may buy to put away for peaceful times with the 
greatest confidence, even at present prices, and the more so in the 
event of a further break. Shares of the Rose Deep class may not 
be so readily marketable, but these, Glen Deeps, Geldenhuis 
Deeps, and others are cheap. So, too, in a different category, are 
Knights, Knight Deeps and Centrals, Consolidated Deeps and 
Nigel Deeps, several of which are not capable of being damaged 
owing to the mines being still in the development stage. But if 
we are asked to name times for buying at the “bottom,” we must 
decline the insinuation of the gift of prophecy. Our object is only 
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to point out the cheap securities; mere market “ punting” must 
be left to others. 
Westralian Prospects 


While there were indications a week or so ago that the 
liquidation seemed to have reached its end in the Westralian 
Market, recent developments have forced observers to the opposite 
conclusion. Westralian prices have not perhaps given way so 
much as Kaffirs, but local circumstances account for the difference, 
and the Westralian Market was really quite as weak. The lack of 
confidence is the chief danger next to the monetary considerations 
and fear of failures. So long as there is a belief that unscrupulous 
tactics and bad management are features of Westralian mining, so 
long is there the certainty of absence of confidence. Apart from 
these circumstances, the position should be satisfactory enough in 
so far as the leading properties are concerned. There,is not much 
amiss with Lake Views at present prices. Bad management seems 
to have been the chief cause of complaint againstjLake Views and 
Associated in the past, and this has had the usual results. Both 
properties will take some time before they are placed on a proper 
footing, when present values should be more than justified. There 
are other shares, such as Great Boulders, Ivanhoes, and Boulder 
Perseverances, which are certainly worth their prices. But there 
is that unfortunate lack of confidence. Nor will it be dispelled if 
Mr. Whitaker Wright is allowed to indulge in the grotesque 
amalgamation scheme which he foreshadowed in his_report the 
other day. 

Home Railway Dividends 


Home Railway dividend prospects are now being discussed. 
It will probably be found that the increasing expenditure will have 
prevented any particular advantage accruing to shareholders as a 
result of the large addition to gross earnings. In some cases 
these increases are very large. Thus the Great Western, aided 
by traffics contrasting with those of the South Wales coal strike, 
have already netted £434,000, and the North-Western has nearly 
£220,000 to the good, while the North-Eastern should secure 
£200,000. On the other hand, in spite of the excellent traffic 
returns made by nearly all the lines, the increased outlay will be 
very heavy. The coal bill has increased enormously, probably 
15 or 20 per cent., and it is improbable that the height of the rise 
has yet been seen. The increase in wages is likely to be a trouble 
in the future, but will probably affect but little the immediate 
results. All stores and materials are, however, much higher, and 
20 and 30 per cent. is quite a common advance over quotations 
ruling a year ago. Many of the lines have increased demands 
made in the way of capital requirements, prominent among these 
being the Great Eastern, Midland, and Great Western, and capital 
requirements are likely to play an increasing part in the near 
future, as the Great Central notice has shown recently. Stock- 
holders must be prepared for heavily increased outlay and little 
sign of relief in this respect for a long time tocome. It is probable 
that the North-Western and North-Eastern, among the heavy 
lines, will alone be able to maintain dividends ; the Great Western 
can scarcely expect to get back to the 1897 showing. The 
immediate future rather than the next dividend will cause some 
thought in regard to Great Easterns. The Great Central has not 
done nearly so well as was hoped. It has affected the rival lines, 
especially the Midland, to a fair extent, but expenses are likely to 
be high, and it is probable that the optimistic view that the corre- 
sponding showing last year will be improved upon is ill-founded. 
Indeed, we shall be well satisfied if the results of last year are 
maintained. With the new capital charges to be faced, the 
directors are not likely to feel liberal. Nor in regard to the 
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Southern issues can we see much ground for hope. The Chat. 
ham prospects we can defer until the next six months com. 
pletes the financial year. There is £15,000 extra on the new 
South-Eastern stock; and next year the directors have to face 
increased charges on other recent preference issues, Looking at 
the increased expenditure and the St. Johns accident indemnity, 
it is doubtful whether the directors can squeeze anything extra out 
of the share of the traffic increase to date, and if last year’s show. 
ing in the deferred is to be maintained it will probably be by 
drawing on the reserve again. ‘The South-Western have a largely 
increased traffic ; but expenditure has crept up, and there is the 
certainty of heavy indemnities for the S/e//a disaster being exacted 
finally. It will be surprising if the dividend can be maintained, 
As regards the London, Brighton and South Coast, the most that 
holders of stock can hope for is that the reduction of the deferred 
dividend will not amount to more than } per cent., for from all 
accounts the Company has expended money very freely. 


Copper Shares 


It is not our fault if investors find themselves saddled with 
copper shares on which heavy losses are shown. At the top of the 
rise in prices we were protesting that neither the position of the 
metal nor the attempts of the American ring to corner it and 
advance prices of shares warranted holding. We showed exactly 
what their influence was in extent, and from the time that the 
Amalgamated Copper movement showed weakness it was plain to 
every observer that the corner was a failure. The recent mid 
monthly statistics bear out our contention. At last supplies are 
coming forward more freely, and this development will be sustained, 
Consumers have been compelled to buy from hand to mouth, and 
they have been tempted to snatch at the greater supplies ; but 
they will not submit to advancing prices unless the conditions are 
very different from those ruling at present. From the appended 
table it will be seen how violent the fluctuations in the leading 
copper shares have been, and the extent of the set-back will be 
noticed at a glance :— 


1898 1899 Present 

H L. H. L. Price 
BAO TUG pvccesisss ss 32 Te are GOh = EB cccces 423 
Anaconda .........++ 63 ry ere 1313 = =—63 7 
Cape Copper......... 1) is | ae 6} SF aes . 
Mountain Copper... 6 are 83 | Serer 6} 
Mount Lyell ......... 15 Eee 113 Gh skises 83 
Namaqua ............ ) | arene 4} She civics 4 
I i citetss ceiannnine 43 cosmos 113 Gh -Keaen . 4 


It must be noted that the fluctuations have been most violent 
in the case of the highly speculative shares of the American group, 
to which Avinos and Bostons, which have suffered severely, must 
be added. We have not taken into account weakly backed rub- 
bish, other than Utahs and the last two named, that has been 
foisted on the public of late. During the period under notice the 
movements in the metal have been very striking, the fluctuations 
being between £48 5s. and £77 for G. M. B.’s, the highest price 
being touched in the summer months. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies im 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


Soxicrror (Cape Colony).—Unless the war takes a favourable turn 
ere long it is possible that prices may go lower. There is no doubt that 
had matters proceeded satisfactorily the quotation would not have gone 
below your purchase price. As it is, there is no necessity to cut the loss, 
In the event of a further break, there might even be a good opportunity to, 
purchase to average. They ought to show you a good profit once affairs 
are settled, so that, as you are prepared to wait eighteen months, we, 
should advise you to do so. 





HOW TO SPECULATE SUCCESSFULLY IN WAR. TIME.--Important 
article and advice contained in this week’s Stuck Market Report just issued, post free,. 
by the LONDON AND PARIS EXCHANGE, Ltd., 24 Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C. Telegrams, ‘‘ Plenarily,” London. 
6 per cent. 


Advances on Mining Shares a. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WHAT TO DO WITH SOUTH AFRICA 
0 the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


For responsible statesmen to pledge themselves in any way at 
the present moment with regard to the settlement that will have 
to be made in South Africa would be a serious error of judgment ; 
but, none the less, the problem will have to be faced, and it is not 
premature even now for the average citizen of the Empire to look 
to the factors that will have to be taken into consideration. 

The great factor in South African life, the predominant factor, 
is not the Dutch, but the native black population. Some things 
about the country are uncertain ; we do not know whether con- 
tinuous fresh discoveries will be made of precious metals and 
precious stones, or whether the present gold and diamond in- 
dustries will die out, through exhaustion of the supply, within the 
course of another century: but we do know, with absolute 
certainty, that only a relatively small area of the whole country 
from the Zambesi to the Cape will support an agricultural popula- 
tion; we do know that the pastoral area, though much larger, 
must always be thinly populated ; we do know that the white 
population is small now, and that its recent rapid increase is 
simply due to the mining industries ; and we also know that the 
black population is absolutely as well as relatively large, that it is 
also increasing by natural process much more rapidly than the 
white. 

We also know that this black population is but little removed 
from savagery. In spite of the efforts of missionaries, in spite of 
the occasional emergence of enlightened and capable rulers, such 
as Khama of the Bechuanas or Moshesh of the Basutos, the im- 
portant fact remains that the native blacks of South Africa are 
still savages, still subject to the terrors of the savage, to his un- 
reasoning resentment, to his alternations of indolence and fury. 
The white man in South Africa lives upon a slumbering volcano, 
which a mistake of his own—even a well-intentioned mistake— 
may at any moment shake into violent eruption. 

To meet this danger it is before all things necessary that there 
should be uniformity of government, and of ideals of government, 
throughout the country. There must be the certainty of a prompt 
exercise of irresistible force whenever occasion calls for it. A 
division of sentiment between Natal and Cape Town is just as 
dangerous as a similar division between Pretoria and Pietermaritz- 
burg. There must be no possibility of a recurrence of our present 
anxiety as to whether one section of the white population may not 
arm the native black man against the other section. There must 
be no question as to whether the humanitarian leanings of one 
administrative centre may not hamper another in the settlement 
of its own native difficulty. There must be a certainty that the 
“mean white” will not in one place more than another have the 
opportunity of discrediting the justice of the Empire under whose 
rule he is protected ; that harmless native prejudices and supersti- 
tions will be respected as in India; that neither the fanatic nor 
the doctrinaire will be allowed to endanger the peace. 

Whatever may be the commercial development of South Africa 
in the future, it is definitely certain that the native black races are 
not dying out, and that year by year the difficulty of dealing with 
them will have increased. Protected by our civilisation not only 
from the destructive forces of native savagery, from war, from 
murder, from famine, from pestilence, but also from the insidious 
poisons of the whites, they must and infallibly will continue to 
increase ; nor will their civilisation, unless all previous experience 
1s to be reversed, advance in an equal ratio with their numbers. 

These conditions point to the necessity of a strong government 
working on uniform lines from the Zambesi to the Cape. Some 
dreams of theorists will have to be abandoned; the form of 
representative government will have to be modified ; a federation of 
independent colonies at liberty to deal with their internal affairs 
as they individually please will be too dangerous ; we shall have 
to devise a system analogous to the government, not of Australia, 
or New Zealand, but of India, complicated by the presence of a 
white population, which has enjoyed, and undeniably in one of its 
sections abused the privilege of self-government. 
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It is before all things necessary that our own Government 
should not in the fulness of time be impeded by the sentimental 
politicians of our own country, by a dread of what the English 
Democracy may say. The Abolitionists in 1834 sowed the seeds 
of discord with the African Dutch; the sentimental politicians of 
1881 prevented the final settlement of that discord. Our present 
opportunity can only be turned to good account by full acceptance 
of imperial responsibilities. ) Fag oa 

Newport Pagnell. 


THE ENGLISH RADICALS 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I must thank Sir Charles Dilke for his fair and courteous treat- 
ment of my book on “ The English Radicals” in Zhe Outlook of 
December the 2nd, for some useful suggestions, and for pointing 
out what is undoubtedly an error. But he charges me with some 
faults upon what I think are insufficient grounds. 

1. He thinks that 1 am mistaken in describing John Stuart 
Mill as “ the first of the Utilitarians.” But if Sir Charles Dilke 
will be good enough to turn to that part of John Stuart Mill’s 
Autobiography where he tells how he founded the Utilitarian 
Society, he will find the following words :—“ It was the first time 
that anyone had taken the title of Utilitarian.’”’ What is now known 
as the Utilitarian theory of morals undoubtedly existed long before 
the days of John Stuart Mill; but I think that his words are 
enough to justify my statement. 

2. Sir Charles Dilke says that my statement that the members 
of the House of Commons tend to lose their independence is 
historically untrue. I am delighted to have the assurance of so 
high an authority that I am mistaken. But when he calls my state- 
ment a “rash” one, I cannot agree with him. I cited two ex- 
cellent foreign authorities in support of my contention—namely, 
M. Boutmy, an eminent French publicist, and Mr. Godkin, a well- 
known American writer. Nor have I made any charge against 
the Radicals specially, though it is certainly true that they 
have been historically the party which has tried to make Parlia- 
ment as much as possible subservient to popular control. The 
greater, therefore, that control, the more they are disposed to 
respect the House of Commons. Nor is it true to say, as Sir 
Charles Dilke says, that I have left out of sight the fact that in 
the days of the early Radicals the House of Commons was a 
corrupt oligarchy. If he will turn to p. 18 of my book, he will 
find that I have insisted in the strongest possible manner upon 
this very fact. 

3. Sir Charles Dilke charges me with leaving out of sight the 
fact that John Stuart Mill’s opinions on Individualism underwent 
a considerable change in his later days. Now, if he will turn te 
Pp. 331 of my book, he will find that I have clearly brought out this 
very fact, and even quoted the passage in the Autobiography 
where John Stuart Mill claims to be designated a Socialist. Nor 
does this affect my statement that John Bright was the last of the 
great Radicals who upheld the old Individualist faith. 

4. Sir Charles Dilke says that I charge the Radicals with an 
imaginary offence when I say they will not support ‘ one-vote- 
one-value” on a fair scheme of redistribution. But he admits that 
“some strong party Liberals who profess to be and call them- 
selves Radicals, without having any Radicalism about them,” are 
opposed to this reform. Now I cannot allow that Sir Charles 
Dilke has any right to claim to be the sole repository of the faith 
once delivered, the chosen vessel of pure and undiluted Radicalism. 
The fact that he repudiates a section of those who call themselves 
Radicals serves only to confirm my assertion that one of the 
marked characteristics of the present-day Radicals is the fact that 
they cannot agree upon any single point. 

C. B. ROYLANCE KENT. 


[Sir Charles Dilke, who has been moving about abroad, writes 
from Paris acknowledging receipt of a proof of Mr. Roylance 
Kent's letter, and stating that he had carefully read the whole 
book before he wrote the article upon it, and that he is content 
to leave the matters which are at issue between the author and 
himself as they stand.—Eb. | 
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‘‘BOBS ”? AGAIN 


(With acknowledgments to Mr. Rudyard Kipling.) 


Tuere’s a little man we know, 
Name o’ Bobs, 

Comin’ out to work the show— 
Our Bobs ; 

Sixty odd, if ’e’s a day, 

Trifle baldish, trifle grey— 

Which don’t matter anyway, 
Do it, Bobs ? 


When the prospect don’t entice, 
Ring up Bobs ; 

You will get the best advice 
Off’n Bobs ; 

If yer Awmy’s put to rout, 

An’ the people’s on the shout, 

An’ the ’Orse Guards feels in doubt, 
Send for Bobs. 


’E don’t gas about the game, 
Our pal Bobs ; 

But ’e plays it all. the same, 
F.-M. Bobs ;' 

Walkin’ ears an’ sense an’ eyes, 

Nuffen takes ’im by surprise— 

Try an’ get a bloomin’ rise 
Outer Bobs ! 


’E’s the sort to bring you luck, 
General Bobs ; 

An’ ’e’ll wire you when ’e’s stuck, 
Little Bobs. 

When they say ’e can’t fight Boer, 

It just sorter makes ’im roar 

Till his little chest is sore— 
Don’t it, Bobs ? 


Uncle Kroojer sits at home— 
See ’im, Bobs ! 

Thinkin’ ’e’s the Pope o’ Rome— 
I say, Bobs ! 

Kroojer’s ’andy with the knocks, 

An’ as artful as a fox : 

Who's a-goin’ to give ‘im socks ? 
Well—it’s Bobs ! 


We are fit for anyfink 
Under Bobs, 

Fightin’s simply meat and drink 
When we've Bobs ; 

All our Generals means biz, 

All has blood in ’em like fizz, 

But for general purposes, 
Gimme Bobs! 


So ’ere’s to Bobs Bahadur— 
Good old Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 
’E’s our comin’ Transvaalader, 
Little Bobs, Bobs, Bobs! 
Mr. Kipling, I am sure, 
Won't be angry, if once more 
We chalk plainly on the floor, 
‘** Bless yer, Bobs!” 


T. W. H. Crostanp. 
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CHRISTMAS BOXES 


Characters.—CYRIL DUNKLEY, aged 23. 
his fiancée and several years older. 

Scene.—The Lauders’ drawing-room. It is Christmas Eve, Mrs, 
Lauder has discreetly retired, leaving the love-birds alone, 
The house is very quiet. 


MIss SUSAN Laungr, 


Cyril. (nervously striding up and down the room). You won't 
sing, dear? 

Miss LAUDER. Not to-night, dear. 

CyRIL (heavily). It’s late—but I think your voice would take 
me away—— 

Miss LAUDER (/ighély). You think it carries—carries so far? 

Cyril. You're always laughing at me, Sue! (He goes to the 
door, makes sure that it is shut, and then comes back to her.) 

Miss LAUDER. You began, Cy. Take you away—where to? 

CyRIL (awkwardly). It would take me away from myself. 

Miss LAUDER. Conscience-stricken, Cy ? 

CYRIL (flatly). Yes. 

Miss LAUDER (with the indulgence due to his years), Boy! 

Cyrit (hotly). Not boy! Anything but boy! 

Miss LAUDER. What’s the matter, Cy? (She makes room for 
him on the couch, but he remains standing.) You're not yourself 
to-night. 

Cyrit (dreaking out). But I am—Iam. That’s just it! Oh, 
Sue, send me away; don’t let me go on; and (gw#/¢ily) this a 
Christmas Eve, too ! 

Miss LAUDER (gute at sea). Do sit down, Cy, and be reason- 
able ; you make me quite nervous. 

CyRIL (looking hard at her and speaking very slowly), If 1 
stay, Sue, you'll be sorry—nearly as sorry as I. (He sits down 
beside her.) 

Miss LAUDER. Now, Cy—confess ! 

Cyxit. I daren’t. 

Miss LAUDER (more gently than usual). Ym in a forgiving 
mood to-night, Cy—and, you’re so young. 

Cyrit. But if I asked you to give me something —— 

Miss LAUDER. Presents are seasonable, aren’t they, Cy? 

CyRIL. Oh, it’s not that sort ! but—but to give me something 
that meant my breaking my word and—— 

Miss LAUDER. Anything—anything in reason. 

CyRIL. It’s liberty—liberty! Sue, I can’t help it. I want to 
go away into the world—and here, here there’s no taste in any- 
thing! 

Miss LAUDER (sitting bolt upright). Yes, Cy? 

CyriL (who has not heard). Old girl, ’'m a blackguard—a 
blackguard to talk like this ! 

Miss LAUDER (hard hit for the moment), You've grown tired 
of me, Cy? 

Cyril. No, dear, not that, but I’ve not been myself ; I’ve been 
you. It’s cruel, Sue—I oughtn’t to say it—I should have gone on, 
gone on lying. It’s mostly easy and they’ve helped us, but it’s 
when I’m alone that the lie chokes me, and to-night they left us 
alone—it’s they who made us like this! 

Miss LAUDER (recovering, and very kindly), Is there someone 
else ? 

CyriL. No one, dear; only me, only me! 
man ! 

Miss LAUDER (s#i// very kindly). Then—then I'd know? 

CykiL. No, dear ; then I could talk. 

Miss LAUDER. Why not treat me as one? 

CYRIL. It’s not fair. 

Miss LAuper. If I’m willing. 

Cyrit (at first bashfully, but growing more confident as he 
proceeds), When we were engaged, I dropped into it—my people 
and yours, they settled things, and it seemed so easy, and I’d never 
specially cared. I didn’t know what it all meant. If it had been 
cricket or a horse I’d have understood. It seemed all right ; but 
now it seems as though there’s something else, something ! 
hayen’t got. You're good to me, a real brick, Sue, but there’s 
something else. 

Miss LAUDER (gravely). Yes, Cy? 
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CyrIL: At the theatre, I’ve seen it lately— some of those plays 
tell one all about it, and I don’t feel like it a bit. People think it 
doesn’t matter, and that as long as it’s a man and a nice girl it’s 
all right. But the theatre’s got it—it isn’t all right, Sue! 

Miss LAUDER (séi// gravely). 1 know, dear ; but you see I’m 
a woman, and we women are used to it—we’re not asked. 

CyriL (growing thoughtful), Then you know it too—(sud- 
denly) you don’t l-love me, Sue? 

Miss LAUDER (hesitates, then greatly relieved). No, Cy, I don't. 

Cyrit. Thanks, old girl, that’s straight. 

Miss LAUDER (at last interrupting the silence). Cy? 

CyrIL. Yes, dear. 

Miss LAUDER. Now we can talk. 

CyriL. You don’t mind? 

Miss LAUDER. Not for myself—there’s mother. 

CyrIL. I know, and—— 

Miss LAUDER. But you're going to get a fair chance. You're 
free, Cy—it’s my Christmas box. 

CyriL. And you, dear? 

Miss LAUDER. I can stand it—I’ve waited a little, and I can 
wait some more. 

CyriL (shyly). Is there no one? 

Miss LAUDER. Yes; but he’s gone to Africa. 

CyrRIL. Broke ? 

Miss LAUDER. Pretty much. 

CyriL. Couldn’t I—er, couldn’t I—— 

Miss LAUDER. Do anything ? 

CyRIL, That’s it, Sue. 

Miss LAUDER. You might—(/hen smiling) you might-—— 

CyriL., What, dear? 

Miss LAUDER (s/¢// smiling). Give me up. 

CYRIL (stares for a moment, then laughs back). Sue, I twig. Vl 
take all the row, I’ll take the lot, and if there’s anything else ——— 

Miss LAUDER. There’s nothing—you see it’s only dime. 
That's all we want—if he gets a few years more we might 
manage—— 

CYRIL (quite interested and very warmly). Sue, you're a brick 
—and won’t you tell me the rest ? 

Miss LAUDER. If somebody would speak to Sir Arthur—not 
you specially, but if some of the people we know were a bit 
interested ——— 

CyRIL. They’d move him along ?—(eager/y) I see, Sue, and 
I'll help. 

Miss LAUDER (very cheerfully). And this, Cy? (she 7s holding 
up their engagement ring). 

CyRIL. Won’t you keep it—as—as—as—from an old friend, 
you know, a good pal—as—as your Christmas box? 

ALBERT KINROSS., 


CHRISTMAS MASQUES 


Oxe curious relic of England’s old Christmas survives 
among us, and that is the mumming play of ‘ St. George 
and the Dragon.” It is a traditional masque, and dates 
from the time of the Crusades, though it is probable the 
Crusaders only varied the representations then existing. 
In ‘The Return of the Native” there is a scene in which 
mummers appear, and Mrs. Ewing, in her introduction to 
the “Peace Egg,” gives much that she gathered from 
different sources about this Christmas play. It reaches 
back—‘‘ Pagan, I regret to say,” as Mr. Pecksniff observed 
in reference to the sirens—to the heathen custom of going 
about on the kalends of January in disguises as wild beasts 
and cattle, men and women changing apparel; and in 
Some places the mummers still bring stags’ antlers with 
them. The miracle plays or ‘‘ mysteries ” were introduced 
to rival the performances of these strolling players that 
Were very rough and gross. The legend of St. George— 
the mythic allegory-figuring conquest over an evil tyranny 
and the redressing of wrongs—existed under various names 
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and in varying forms long before it was transplanted into 
Christendom. Remodelled by the spirit of an age in which 
religion and war were so closely bound in one, it appears 
embodied in the figure of St. George of Cappadocia, 
glorious victor, champion of the oppressed, and Je érds 
loyal Chevalier de la Chrétienneté. He is patron saint of 
soldiers and armorers, and became connected with Eng- 
land in the time of Richard I., when that King put himself 
and his wars under St. George’s especial protection. 

It is difficult to get a transcribed version of the old 
masque that takes its name from him; for it lives in oral 
tradition, and the younger men will go a long way to learn 
it from some old ‘‘’Granf’er ” famed in more villages than 
his own for knowing ‘‘ Saint Garge” by heart. Seven or 
eight villagers take upon them to enact it, and the cha- 
racters that appear are St. George, the King of Egypt, 
the Turkish Knight, the Doctor, the Dragon, and Little 
Man Jack ‘wi’ his farm’ly on his back,” and Father 
Christmas. There is sometimes one dressed as a woman, 
who represents the King of Egypt’s daughter. But she 
dces not know this, for her part, blurred and obliterated 
by the years, as a stone is worn smooth and featureless by 
the tides, has become nil and she has no words to say. Her 
manly stature, thinly masked by a spare petticoat, is now 
considered sufficient plea for her presence among the 
group. 

The whole thing is most interesting, not, as may 
easily be seen, in a literary or dramatic sense, but as 
expressive of the blind force of tradition. St. George 
wears the White Rose of England, though he does not 
know why he wears it. The Turkish Knight has fought 
against many Crusaders, though he could not tell you 
probably were you to ask him what the word meant. 
Little Man Jack has a quantity of small dolls strapped 
between his shoulders, but as to these his audience is as 
much in the dark as he is himself, and the Dragon is often 
forgotten altogether; a delightful omission when one 
thinks of the title of the play. 

The action is continuous if it is not varied, for each in 
turn is slain by St. George after having recited a few 
boasting and vainglorious couplets. The Doctor has 
physic that cures all ills—his speech is made up of a 
list of wonderful ailments—and before the play is over all 
slain warriors are brought back to life by him. The 
actors wear coloured ribbons on high paper hats, and 
their coats are bunched with rosettes and tied about with 
sashes of coloured calico. They stamp round in a circle 
whenever the repeated duels permit, and unfortunately 
between the sound of heavy feet and the clash of wooden 
swords the words are difficult to catch. But here are 
some fragments of the play as represented now in Wilt- 
shire :— 

Enter TURKISH KNIGHT 
Open your doors and let me in, 
I hope your favours for to win. 
Whether I rise or whether I fall 
I'll do my best to please you all. 
St. George is here and swears he will come in 
And if he does, I know he’ll pierce my skin, 
If you do not believe what I do say 
Let Father Christmas come in—clear the way. 


Enter FATHER CHRISTMAS 


Here be I, old Father Christmas, 
Welcome, or well come not, 

{ hope old Father Christmas 
Will never be forgot. 
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I’m not come here to laugh or to jeer, 

But a pocketful o’ money and a jolly skin o’ beer. 
If you will not believe what I do say, 

Come in the King of Egypt—clear the way. 


Enter KING OF EGYPT 


Here be I, King of Egypt, and boldly do appear. 

Saint Garge, Saint Garge, walk in my only son and heir. 
Walk in my son Saint Garge, and boldly play thy part, 
That all the people here may see thy wondrous art. 


Enter ST. GEORGE 


Here comes I, Saint Garge, from Britain I do spring— 
I'll fight the Dragon bold my wonders to begin. 

I'll clip un’s wings. He shall not fly, 

Pil fight my foes or else I die. 


And soit goes on. And so it will goon for many a 
year, for it has a beauty that is the secret of its perma- 
nence, and a poetry that does not live in the rough doggerel 
of its lines. It has been made the frame for the passing 
figure of many a hero of his time, while his glory was 
warm and living to the people. And this is why it has 
survived. Among the traditional and grotesque personz 
of the twelfth century other nearer forms have moved. 
Wolfe, Nelson, and Collingwood have stamped round in 
the circle, and taken each his part. The great admirals 
of England still walk in Devonshire. And St. George at 
one time gave his 7é/e entirely to Wellington, who acted 
in his place. It is delightful to know, and significant of 
the force of a national impression, that Napoleon still 
appears in Hampshire. But already the waves are wash- 
ing round his feet; the village children of to day watching 
the fun, recognise no historical figure in this ‘‘ Bony” 
with a sword. To them he falls into line with the Turkish 
Knight and Dragon—to be overcome like all the rest. 

I remember, asa child, the figure of the Prince Imperial 
among the mummers, and a song was sung in his honour. 
The verse of the chorus began :— 


Then pity the fate of the poor Prince Imperial 
Who fell by the hand of the cruel Zew—lew ; 


and it ended, with a fine disregard of rhyme or repetition, 


The feelings of his mother I’m sure you will pity, 
For he was a soldier—and a terew son of France. 


Many of the old songs have the mumming character (the 
word comes from a Danish word that means a mask). 
They give the idea that the singer or singers entered as 
players upon a stage, and then sang or spoke the words 
to an audience assembled to hear them. 

There is a most beautiful carol by Herrick, an instance 
of this. It is called the Star Song, and in it speak a 
first, second and third voice. All three ask the Star 
where the Babe of wonderful birth is lying. The first 
says :— 


Tell us, thou cleere and heavenly tongue, 
Where is the Babe but lately sprung, 

Lies he the lillie banks among ? 

Or say, if this new Birth of ours 

Sleeps laid within some ark of flow’rs 
Spangled with dawn-light? Thou canst cleere 
All doubts and manifest the where. 


They each in turn suggest some rare and lovely spot 
for the place of his chosen rest, and the stars answer them 
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that He lies simply a baby on his mother’s breast. Then 
there is a joyful chorus :— 


He’s seen! he’s seen! then all around 
Let’s kisse the sweet and holy ground, 
And all rejoice that we have found 
A kyng before conception crown’d. 
Come then, come then, and let us bryng 
Unto our prettie twelfth-tide kyng 
Each one his several offering. 
And that his treble honours may be seen 
We'll chuse him Kyng, and make his mother Queen. 
Another old song, most archaic in spelling, is about a 
competition between the ivy and holly, or “‘iuy and holy” 
as they are spelt. It is of the time of Henry VI. ; holly is 
the favourite, and ivy is taken as emblem of such as 
** stond wi’ out ye dore of Christmasse” and do not join 
its jollity. 


Nay iuy nay hyt shall not be ¢ wys, 
Let holy hafe ye mastery as ye maner ys. 


Holy stond in the hall fayre to beholde, 

luy stond wyout ye dore ; she ys full sore a colde. 
Nay iuy, nay, &c. 

Holy and hys mery men they daunsyn and they syng, 

Iuy and her maydens they wepyn and they wryng. 


Ivy hath a lyve, she lachted wi ye colde, 
So mote they alle have, fae, that wyth iuy holde. 


Holy hath berys as red as any rose, 
The for’ster ye hunters kepe them fro the dos. 


Iuy hath berys as blak as any sloo, 
Ther cam the owle and ete hym as she goo. 


Holy hath byrdes a full fayre flocke, 
The nyghtingale, the perpinguy, the gauntyl laverocke. 
CLARISSA. 


IN PASSING 
KING CHRISTMAS 


WUIEN stars gleam cold like points of steel, 
And snows are drifting o’er the fells, 
When idly sleeps the miller’s wheel, 
Hidden in drooping icicles ; 
When sing the waits and ring the bells, 
He cometh forth from the dark north, 
A white-haired king and ruddy. 


When holly shines along the wall 
And fiddlers make their merriest din, 
Whilst round and round the glowing hall 
The laughing dancers reel and spin ; 
When creaks the board and bursts the bin, 
He stands thereby, right jovially, 
The master of the revels. 


When dowager and old-time beau 
Do try a step to this, or this, 

And when beneath the mistletoe 
Two lovers chance to meet and kiss, 
Or steal away to talk,—I wis 

The rogue is there, all unaware, 
Shaking with pent-up laughter. 


When lights burn low, and dance is done, 
And fiddlers hie them o’er the moor, 
When sleepy guests to bed are gone, 
And tipsy Jack doth bolt the door— 
Ah me! that good king hale and hoar, 
Rides home in haste, across the waste, 
To sleep another twelvemonth. 
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A FACT 


“Mr. Buggins,’ quoth our hostess, “you are a man of the 
world, and read the morning papers, and—and—so on. I want to 
ask you a question.” ' 

The fork, transfixing a delicate morsel, paused halfway to our 
lips, and we leant expectantly towards the fair lady, in whose 
glorious eyes was the eager look of a soul hungering for know- 
ledge. A thousand possible queries flashed across our mind. 
Perhaps she had some money to invest? Did she want our 
opinion on a new hat? Had we heard Mrs. Tree recite that poem 
about the son of a Lambeth publican? Or did she seek advice as 
to the education of her young hopeful ? 

“ Madam,” said we modestly, “our humble stock of wisdom 
is at your disposal.” 

“Oh! it’s nothing very particular ”—with a deprecatory smile 
—but I should so like to know IF KRUGER HAS ANYTHING TO 
DO WITH THE BOER WAR.” 


Deepest sympathy will be felt for Lord Roberts in his sad 
bereavement. ‘The loss of his only son will be all the more keenly 
felt because he was so proud of his lad’s success. When he 
received the medal and clasp, his father said to one of his staff in 
high glee, “ There’s going to be another Bobs in the next genera- 
tion.” Lord Roberts has two daughters, both amiable and good 
girls, but all the family looked with high hope to the young soldier 
who has breathed his last in Natal. 


“Poor Roberts,” writes an old Etonian, “ was a popular dare- 
devil at school. Gifted with plenty of brains and incorrigibly 
idle, he always came creditably through ‘trials’ to the surprise 
of his tutor. Once when quite a small boy, when watching the 
War Game from the top of the wall, he fell right down on the top 
of the ‘bully,’ and someone dismissed him with a hearty kick. 
Mightily proud of his father, he was himself one of the most 
efficient members of the Volunteer College Corps, and I think he 
began his martial career by playing the fife in its band in his very 
first term.” 


Although it is an Army axiom that Lord Roberts does not 
know the National Anthem, he is really very fond not only of 
martial music but of simple ballads, especially if Mr. Plunket 
Greene sings them, and he always enjoys the concerts his wife 
gives at the Hospital. Lord Roberts is not fond of the opera, and 
once when listening to some massed bands playing the Fest 
Marsch from “ Tannhiiuser” a friend reminded him where it was 
played in the opera. ‘‘I am sorry you recalled that to my mind,” 
said Lord Roberts, “ ¢47s is magnificent.” 


At a well-known military club, a prominent General thus 
described the temperaments of our leading soldiers. “Lord 
Roberts would serenely canter where Sir Redvers Buller would 
doggedly plod along at a heavy trot, and where Lord Methuen 
would wait until it was dark before he pushed forward. Gatacre 
would ride as though at a steeplechase, whilst Kitchener, having 
carefully calculated how long it should take him to cover the 
Course, would complete it in precisely the correct time. And 
Lord Wolseley would sit at the Horse Guards and watch the rest 
80 forth to battle.” 


Mr. J. P. Carter, who died last week, was a popular and 
benign house-master at Eton. Of him it might be truly said that 
he never forgot to be a gentleman when dealing with boys. His 
teaching of mathematics to the Army class always sent Etonians 
well grounded to Sandhurst. Though a near relative of Canon 
Carter, of Clewer, and coming from a race of parsons, to the 
surprise of his friends he never took orders. He tacitly disap- 
Proved of all reforms at Eton, but he never gave an opinion, even 
when it was asked. 


me Mr. Hugo de Bathe has sailed for South Africa, where he will 
Join the Cape Mounted Rifles. The eldest son of Sir Henry de 
Bathe, he is tall, fair, handsome, with a rather weak face, and his 
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nickname is “Sugy.” A fortnight after he married Mrs. Langtry 
he turned up alone at Dinard, and stayed there several weeks 
alone. It was only after his return to England that his friends in 
the French resort knew he was married. ; 


In the notices of the late General Wauchope, writes a corre- 
spondent of Te Outlook, too little attention has been paid to his 
unselfishness as a sportsman. Yet it was what struck me when I 
was with him some years ago on his property in Roxburghshire. 
He could not himself shoot owing to the injury to his hand, but he 
took command of the party and marshalled the guns with appa- 
rently as much enjoyment as he would have done had he been 
able to carry a gun himself. Afrofos of his loss, I remember him 
telling me with gaiety about a famous angler in one of the neigh+ 
bouring hamlets, a man who had lost both hands—he was a farm 
labourer of some kind, I think—and yet wielded as skilful a rod as 
ever was thrown over Kale or Bowmont. General, or Colonel 
Wauchope as he was then, was very popular in the neighbourhood. 
He used to stay in the little inn at Yetholm. 


CIRCULATING 


FAIR SUBSCRIBER. Give me “ Barrack-Room Ballads,” 
please. 

LIBRARIAN. Sorry, Miss. It’s out. 

FAIR SUBSCRIBER. I'll take “ Soldiers Three,” then. 

LIBRARIAN. Out, Miss! 

FAIR SUBSCRIBER. Have you no military books at all ? 

LIBRARIAN. Well—let me see. Oh, yes, of course. Would 
“ Sentimental Tommy” do, Miss ? 


A very common error seems to be shared by Mr. Zangwill, if 
our ears did not blunder a remark of one of his characters in 
“Children of the Ghetto” at the Adelphi on Tuesday evening. 
In our critic’s account of the plot it will be seen that the tragedy 
arises from the heroine’s going through a form of marriage in 
jest which is afterwards held to be binding, and we think that one 
of the characters speaks of this as being identical with a Scots 
marriage. A mistake of Mr. Zangwill and Mr. Zangwill’s critics ! 
In Scotland no such law is binding unless the parties can be 
shown to have bound themselves in good faith. Declaration 
before witnesses will in that case make a marriage binding, but 
bona fides is a sine gud non to connect these well-worn tags. 


It will be interesting if, as is reported from Sydney, Colonel 
Kenneth Mackay goes to South Africa in command of the fresh 
colonial contingent which the Government of New South Wales is 
about to send over. Kenneth Mackay is a man after the pattern 
of the late Adam Lindsay Gordon. He is one of the best cross- 
country riders in his colony, and his poetry—several volumes of 
which have been published—smacks of the bush-tracks and the 
stockwhip. Mackay has been in the New South Wales Parlia- 
ment for some time, and on the formation of the new Government 
recently by Mr. Lyne he was given a post in it. He isa busy 
writer, a hard legislative worker, and no doubt is working hard in 
his Ministerial office. It will be something of a novelty, even in 
this war, to havea man in the front fighting line who is a Minister 
of the Crown, a colonel, and a recognised poet at one and the 
same time, 


It is to be hoped for the sake of the thrush that we are not 
going to have a very hard winter. This delicate little bird—we 
refer to the throstle or song-thrush, not the mime-thrush, who is a 
hardy fellow—was nearly exterminated in the long frost of 1894-5. 
He succumbs very easily to ice, snow, and hunger. During the 
mild open winters that followed he was gradually picking up, and 
last summer was more numerous than he has been for years. The 
gardener’s crop of strawberries felt it, though he is a silent thief, 
quite unlike the bold, noisy blackbird. However, of all the 
feathered tithe-collectors the song-thrush is the least unwelcome, 
and only a curmudgeon would grudge his share. We hope he will be 
well able to weather the gale this year without the awful destruction 
that threatened his existence a lustrum ago. 
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YNDHAM’S THEATRE, corner of Cranbourne Street, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM.— 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, DAVID GARRICK. Mr. Charles Wyndham, 
Messrs. William Farren, Alfred Bishop, Arthur Bourchier, S. Hewson, A. E. George, 
S. Pringle, C. Terric; Miss Emily Miller, Miss E. Vining, and Miss Mary Moore. 
At 8.30, DR. JOHNSON. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


RITERION THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES 
WYNDHAM.—EVERY EVENING at 9, MY DAUGHTER-iN- 
LAW, Messrs. Seymour Hicks, H. Standing, H. Kemble, J. L. Mackay, C. P. Little, 
A. Vane-Tempest, A. Kendrick ; Mesdames Fanny Brough, C. Brooke, G. Henriques, 
E. Woodworth, E. Munro, and Ellaline Terriss. At 8.15, A PRETTY PIECE 
OF BUSINESS. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


GAIETY THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. GEORGE 

EDWARDES. This Theatre is CLOSED for the Christmas Vacation, RE- 
OPENING on TUESDAY, December 26 (Boxing Night), with A RUNAWAY 
GIRL, for a limited number of performances, pending the production of the New 
Play row in active preparation. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE —Sole Proprietor, Mr. 

EDGAR BRUCE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. LEIGH.—Mr. MARTIN HARVEY 
has the honour to announce that the run of THE ONLY WAY: a Tale of Two 
Cities, will be resumed on THURSDAY, December 28. Box Office (Mr. Hurst) now 
epen daily, roto 5. Telephone, 3,702, Gerrard. 


DALYs THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp 
Morton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ApRIAN Ross. Music by SIDNEY 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 

















THAT DISTRESSFUL DRAMA’ 


DIFFERENT months bring us different literary and artistic 
topics. Here is December, and in this:month’s Cassel/’s 
you have Sir Henry Irving on the Drama. The great 
actor does not speak with his own voice, but through Mr. 
Salaman ; but what touches us are Sir Henry’s reflections 
on dramatic management, deduced from his long experi- 
ence at the Lyceum. There is no hope of profit, he tells 
us, ‘‘in a continuous policy of Shakespeare. I did it for 
twenty years, and I say God help the manager who tries 
to do it again.” The public expect so much display and 
the cost of necessary elaboration is so great that Shake- 
speare is impossible in the long run unless he be “liberally 
subsidised by the State.” Sir Henry has received in 
twenty years from London town a full half-million of its 
money, yet the issue is not profitable ; balancing gain and 
loss, he finds that he has made his London a presentiof 
‘* about a hundred thousand pounds over and above what 
the results would have justified.”” Some allowance he is 
willing to make for his own ‘foolishly conscientious” 
extravagance, but he believes he is no more extravagant 
after all than Macready and Phelps and Charles Kean. 
** A great theatre is a financial sieve.” 

We do not wholly accept Sir Henry’s view that he 
has done the Lyceum as much upon the cheap as art and 
the public do demand. Nobody, not a fool nor a 
‘‘contrairy argufier,” proposes to revive the earliest 
Shakespearian practice and present the Bard his ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night” or his ‘‘ Hamlet” with no scenery to speak of, 
as in the great days when HE played the Ghost to Mr. 
Burbage’s Hamlet, rolling out the mysterious music of 
the part ‘‘ with a ponderous gusto.” Four boards, a 
trestle—or was it four trestles and a board?—where ‘‘a 
passion ” was, were enough for Alexandre the Greatest. 
But no one proposes literally to act on the maxim. On 
the other hand, the eye is more easily affected by a 
gorgeous setting than is convenient if the ear and the soul 
are to be moved as the dramatist designed. We have 
known ‘‘Shakespearian revivals’ where the actors, to 
say nothing of the Poet, were visibly gagged by the weight 
and gorgeous quality of the furniture, and some of these 
were inthe Strand. We have gone to the Lyceum for 
our ‘‘ whack” of colour, and to Mr. Samuel Brandram— 
armed with nothing more in the way of accessories than a 
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glass of water—for our Shakespeare. But, generally 
speaking, it is true enough that the modern public 
demands its Shakespeare, not penny plain, but twopence 
coloured, and will not even accept the modest glories of 
those German theatres where Shakespeare is on perpetual 
view as even approaching a proper instance of the two- 
pence coloured. These things may do for the Teuton, 
but for us in London Shakespeare, in brief, ‘‘ spells ruin,” 
as the proverbial manager declared he did, and Sir 
Henry’s years of experiment have left him sadly of that 
aphorist’s view. 

Meanwhile Mr. Archer, lecturing the Playgoers’ Club, 
is not much more sanguine than Sir Henry. An ideal 
theatre, he tells us, is an unattainable ideal. This is a 
common way with ideals. Unless the State can be got to 
subsidise a serious drama, Mr. Archer feels that we need 
not hope for one on this side of the grave. Our theatres 
are so much part and parcel of the refreshment bars with 
which the least of them is furnished, and appeal too 
frankly to the after-dinner animal within us. Mr. Archer 
thinks it unlikely that the State will help us or that it can, 
His hope is in the private enterprise of some culti- 
vated millionaire, to whom Mr. Archer obligingly suggests 
this key to immortality. We hope Mr. Archer may find 
his millionaire, for we share his opinion. The theatre 
is ruined by the expense, the want of taste, by the form 
of counter-interest of which the ‘‘ bar” is typical, by the 
long runs, the financial syndicates which turn the drama 
into a mere money-making machine like any other, by the 
preposterous custom which makes the play in London 
dependent on the dinner hour, an accessory of digestion. 
Hence it comes that only the ‘‘ variety shows” are certain 
of success. They may be as expensive as you please ; but 
they never want for ‘‘ backers,” whom you see at all first 
performances in the smoking-rooms of most theatres, 
resplendent by reason of their gorgeous garments and 
features brilliantly Oriental. A not dissimilar class is 
notable among the patrons of the stalls. London is the 
richest city in the world, and there is no lack of well-fed 
men and women in whose list of social pleasures—we had 
almost said of creature comforts—a box at the play is an 
inevitable and unconsidered item. They control the 
theatre, and the result is that, except for a handful who, 
like Mr. Archer, love the playhouse—bad or good—for its 
own sake, you cannot find fifty intellectual men in all 
London who take the drama in England seriously. 

A better chance than Mr. Archer’s visionary millionaire 
seems to us to lie in Mr. F. R. Benson’s advance on 
London. Mr. Benson refuses to admit that Shake- 
speare need spell financial failure in the poet’s native land. 
He thinks, indeed, that, given a chance, the Swan of Avon 
might be rather popular than otherwise, and quotes a 
gentleman who took a stall for ‘‘ Twelfth Night” and 
pronounced that ‘‘‘ Twelfth Night’ knocked ‘ Charley's 
Aunt’ into a cocked hat!” What is needful, Mr. Benson 
considers, is not a subsidised State theatre, but what he 
himself has already tried in some of the larger cities with 
the most satisfactory results. This isa system of societies 
composed of those that desire the dayspring and are 
disposed to co-operate with the Shakespearian actor in 
bringing it a little nearer. 

Such societies Mr. Benson has succeeded in arranging 
at Manchester and Liverpool and Belfast. A committee 
is formed whose members guarantee the cost of a certain 
number of tickets for the actor’s season. An eight weeks’ 
season of this kind will begin next February at the 
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Lyceum, and the London committee is of the strongest. 
The influence of the society (with whose composition and 
proposals we shall deal more specifically at another time) 
will, of necessity, depend on the energy which it contrives 
to throw into its work. Meanwhile it is enough to com- 
mend Mr. Benson’s idea as the most hopeful which has 
come our way. Union is strength in most fields, and 
even good taste may make proselytes if its votaries are 
undivided. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


1 SUPPOSE no change is more remarkable during the last twenty 
years than that displayed in the methods of bringing up children. 
Iam not so very ancient; in fact, I can truthfully say I am still 
on the right side of thirty, yet comparing my childhood with that 
of my own nieces, a period of a hundred years could hardly 
bridge the chasm which separates them. 

It is in the books provided for their edification and instruction 
that the greatest revolution has been worked. Looking back, I 
can recall almost every page of those dearly-loved and much-be- 
fingered stories which were my most priceless possession. There 
were no books for girls it seems to me in those days, or if there 
were their mawkishness and silliness irritated my sisters and 
myself. Maria Edgeworth, how we hated her! and the “ Wide, 


Wide World ” we greeted with roars of derision. We even used 


to tax our arithmetical powers to the extent of adding up at the 
bottom of every page the amount of times Ellen dissolved into 
tears ; the watery whole at the end of the book I remember ran 
into more figures than we could cope with, so the actual total we 
never discovered. 

Boys’ books we devoured. ‘ Robinson Crusoe” held us en- 
thralled even after a sixth perusal of its contents from beginning 
to end, and a certain picture of an idol with fire flaming from its 
mouth and eyes invariably caused me to retreat under the nursery 
table, which I somehow felt to be the only secure place in a most 
terrifying world. 

We revelled in deeds of courage and stories of smoke and 
powder. The dream of my life was to be a boy. In fact, every 
night I added to my other prayers a silent petition that 1 might 
awake in the morning and find myself one, and so atone for my 
hitherto wasted existence by a series of adventures such as could 
only befall a midshipman or a powder-monkey. The matutinal 
disappointment was my greatest trial. 

But the children of the present day are so satiated with books, 
and so horribly incredulous of everything supernatural. Lots of 
them have never heard of “ Robinson Crusoe,” and they smile com- 
passionately when you talk of fairies and elves. 

Now I bought several books the other day as Christmas 
presents, and being anxious to see for myself what the modern 
child really enjoys, I dipped into them all, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that the rising generation really has nothing to complain of, 
Take the “ Red Book of Animal Stories ” (Longmans, Green. 6s.) 
Mr. Andrew Lang, pandering to the popular juvenile disbelief, begins 
by stating boldly in his Preface that all the stories are mo? true. 
This would have been a shock to us, but the up-to-date infant likes 
its facts cut and dried, and will not be taken in. The moral of the 
book, according to Mr. Lang, is to be kind to all sorts and con- 
ditions of animals—that will let you. Certainly any other attitude 
than one of profound benevolence would be unavailing to the 
average person if confronted with any of the terrifying monsters 
depicted in the illustrations—which are admirably done. The 
Pheenix and the Griffin, the Demon of Cathay, and other fictitious 
monsters are no less alarming than the representations of the 
antediluvian Pterodactyl or the Stegosaurus, and instruction and 
amusement are combined as only that most erudite of 
editors, Mr. Lang, can accomplish—nobody more thoroughly 
understands the art of interesting both old and young. And 
while commending this delightful volume, full of snake stories and 
dragon fights, to the notice of children and parents, 1 can only 
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hope no Christmas puddings will result in such an apparition as 
befell the Captain in his strange dream. 

In “Sylvia in Flower Land” (Seeley), Miss Linda Gardner 
has endeavoured to popularise the science of botany under the 
guise of romance. That she will meet with success in her attempt 
no one can doubt who reads the instructing conversations of the 
heroine with tbe different flowers. The amount of information 
conveyed on both sides is a little bewildering to the mere parent, 
but Sylvia had a High School education, and was equal to the 
occasion. The Rose appears to have a particular grudge against 
Poets and Poetry. “When poetry is in you it has to come out. 
It is like measles, dangerous if it is driven in; so you cannot stop 
to pick and choose your subject, or to wait for ideas. That is why 
there is so much poetry without any ideas in it. Even Epsom 
Salts as a subject is better than no subject at all, though it is not 
a good one, because it rhymes only with faults and vaults and 
halts, and you don’t want halts and faults in poetry.” An axiom 
which might be commended to minor poets. 

“The History of the Four Miss Whittingtons” (Blackie. 55.), 
by Geraldine Mockler, may be read with impunity by the young 
person of fifteen. The four sisters, who start in life with a capital 
of £400 and an inordinate opinion of their own genius, very soon 
find their level in the Metropolis, and the story of their struggle for 
fame is well told, while the tone throughout is excellent and pure. 
Another capital book for girls is “A Daughter of France,” by 
Eliza F. Pollard (Thomas Nelson & Sons). The adventures of a 
small band of Huguenot settlers in Nova Scotia and their conflicts 
with the British are graphically told. Most girls’ sympathies 
will be with handsome David Brett, the somewhat too immaculate 
Charles de la Tour being, after the first few opening chapters, of 
subordinate interest. Miss Pollard may be congratulated upon 
breaking new historical ground and treating it in a thoroughly 
capable manner. 

Miss Everett Green is one of our most versatile authoresses, 
and one especially dear to girls in their teens. In “ Priscilla” 
she relates with a good deal of freshness the somewhat hackneyed 
experiences of a country parson’s daughter and her love affair. 
The daughters of country parsons in fiction have an irritating way 
of behaving at critical moments, and possess a truly feminine habit 
of always saying the opposite of what they feel. However, they 
invariably triumph in the end, routing the worldly beauty to com- 
plete disadvantage, and driving away with the hero amid showers 
of rice and slippers. “ Priscilla” is no exception to this rule ; but 
girls will read it with pleasure. 

Children always like stories about other children, and Mrs. 
Molesworth’s little heroines have a fascination of their own which 
never grows less. In “The Boysand I” (Chambers) little Audrey, 
who so lovingly mothers her small brothers during their parents” 
absence in China, is charmingly sketched, and children will find 
as much entertainment in their adventures as in those of “ This 
and That” (Macmillan), two tiny tots of six and five, whose quaint 
nicknames they bestowed upon each other. Another book which 
I bought for a tiny niece was “ Mignonne,” by Jennie Chappell 
(Blackie & Sons. 2s.), which relates how a little girl was first 
stolen by gipsies, then by a maiden lady, and finally restored after 
many years to her own family. 


A WAR OFFICE POET 


WE wonder whether Lord Lansdowne or Viscount Wolseley 
could tell us anything about a little book of poems we recently 
purchased at a shop where such things figure in the tuppenny box. 
“< Poems,’ by William R. Barton. (War Office.) Price One 
Shilling. 1889.” So reads the title-page. The ceremonial of a. 
publishing house had evidently been dispensed with. Turning to 
the “ Contents,” we hailed with applause such inspiriting titles as 
“ Unchanging Love,” “ The Ruined Home,” “ Nature Incompara- 
ble,” and similar delicacies. The book promised a rich feast.. 
Nor were we disappointed. What, for instance, can equal the 
sudden impressionism of this stanza quoted from a poem detailing 
“The Wreck of Zhe Julia”? Our author is speaking of the 
doomed victims of this awful catastrophe, and thus does he 
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celebrate a disaster that must have stirred him to the deeper 
profundities. Hear him :— 


“ With countenances bright 
They neared the Isle of Wight ; 
When wind arose, the gale increased— 
To ride the waves the ship soon ceased.” 


But Mr. William R. Barton (War Office) can be other than 
dramatic. What more tender or ingratiating than these lines 
culled from a garland entitled “ Early Love Revived”? In this 
poem, the hero having vainly wooed one lady, seeks consolation in 
the arms of another, one whose 


“every action too conduced 
To show her love was great ; 
Thus I to like her was induced, 
And afterwards to mate.” 


Mark the subtle distinction between the “love” and the “ like” of 
the two middle lines. 


“While she was spared on earth below” 
we learn later on— 


“T acted as I ought, 
And tried no love for thee to know, 
Nor of thee have a thought.” 


The shrewd reader will here surmise that the lady so honour- 
ably dealt by was removed before the poem was penned. Nor is 
he mistaken, for following hard on the moving passage that tells 
how the lover, despite time and an early refusal, still clings to 
his first choice, comes this stirring appeal :— 


“ But time is short, my stay is brief, 
Delay not to decide, 
At once inflict the final grief, 
Or be the willing bride. 


Should you resolve to signify 
Assent by letter here, 

I promptly to thee will reply, 
And shed a grateful tear.” 


The climax to this eloquent oration, if somewhat confused, has 
the true note of tragedy :— 


“ Mark ! should I not from thee receive 
Some token of consent 
To choose me, I must still believe, 
My love is vainly spent.” 


Mr. William Barton (War Office), like Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
Mr. Clement Scott, or Mr. Laurence Binyon, evidently furnishes 
another instance where service in one of our great national insti- 
tutions is not incompatible with the cultivation of the Muses. 


THE HIGH TOPGALLANT 


Do you shine in life, politics, finance, letters, or the arts? There 
is only one way of finding out—look yourself up in “ Who’s Who, 
1go0.” And when you have read all that stands against your 
name, down to Aecreations, Clubs, and Addresses, look up your 
friends, your friends’ friends, and your enemies. Thus may you 
make sure of a good hour’s entertainment. We who have tried it 
tell you so in cold type. We arise from an examination of select 
portions of “Who’s Who, 1900” with the taste of greatness in 
our mouth and a profound conviction that Who continues to be 
Who. Of ourselves, it is true, this fat scarlet volume says no 
word. The omission, however, is not our fault. Besides, we have 
faith that 1902, 1903, or 1904 at latest, will see us safely landed with 
the ineffable minority. Meanwhile there are our friends, our friends’ 
friends, and our enemies. The latter we will reserve for private 
consumption. But of our friends and friends once removed we 
had fain write. 
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“Who's Who, 1900,” then, is a delectable compilation. At the 
outset (on page 75 to be precise) we are confronted with an inset 
which runs: “The Editor of the Sa/urday Review should be 
Mr. Harold Hodge.” This will encourage Mr. Harold Hodge, 
On page 83 begins the list of pseudonyms. Pseudonyms are 
important. Among those now listed for the first time are “ Miss 
Impulsia Gushington,” which stands for Lady Dufferin; also 
“Claudius Clear,” “ Man of Kent,” and “O. O.” which appear to 
have stepped out of a recent controversy. Mr. Le Gallienne 
sticks to “ Logroller” and Sir William Harcourt to “ Historicus,” 
while “ Mr. Jersey” is still Mrs. Langtry and not Mrs. Hugo de 
Bathe. Turning to “Rulers of Civilised Countries” we find 
“ Transvaal (S.A. Republic), S. J. Paul Kruger, President,” which, 
if one may say so, will probably want revision next year. 

Later come the “ Biographies”—a solid thousand pages of 
them, beginning with “ Abbey, Edwin Austin, R.A., A.R.W.S.,” 
and ending prettily with “ Zululand, Bishop of.” Betwixt and 
between, one stumbles across much that is worth noting. For 
example, there are now but three “men of letters” in England; 
to wit, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne and Messrs. I. and Louis Zangwill, 
The balance of the “literary fellers” are either “novelists,” as in 
the case of Mr. Meredith, “authors,” as in the case of Mr. Kipling, 
“writers,” as in the case of Mr. Yeats, “ poets,” as in the case of 
Mr. Watson, or “ profession not stated,” as in the case of Mr. 
Swinburne. Occasionally, too, we are treated to refreshing peeps 
into the past. Mr. Tom Gallon, let us remember, “ began to write 
short stories and articles, and to hunt for stray guineas in Grub 
Street in 1895”; Miss Marie Corelli once wrote a song called 
“My Sweet Sweeting ” (not the gentleman that keeps the fish- 
shop); and Mr. Burnand “when about twenty-seven wrote for 
Fun during one year.” 

In the matter of recreation tastes differ. Mr. Hind of tte 
Academy “fences,” Mr. John Burns “boxes,” Mr. Robert Buchanan 
goes in for “ horse-racing,” Mr. Clement Shorter ‘ cycles,” 
Mr. Buckle of the Zzmes “ golfs,” and Mr. Robert Barr plays 
“eucre” (sic). Mr. Guy Boothby, on the other hand, delights in 
the collection of “live fish from all parts of the world,” Mr. 
Crockett confesses to a predilection for mountaineering, Mr. Hall 
Caine rides horses, and Miss Corelli “has a great love for flowers.” 

Then there are the clubs. Mr. Douglas Sladen graces five. 
The Devonshire, the Savage, and the National Sporting claim 
Mr. Phil May for their very own. Mr. Harmsworth frequents the 
Carlton, and Dr. Smiles’ club is “ home.” 

All the foregoing ravishing information, and a great deal more 
to boot, you may have in a handy bound volume for three-and- 
sixpence. There is no choicer reading in the world, no more 
reliable guide to other people’s business, no better stimulant for 
persons desirous of attaining eminence, no finer chart, mirror, or 
delineation of contemporary character. OMITTED. 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 
XII. The Writer 


ON the whole, he is more to pity than to blame. His—this is the 
way he likes to have it put—his was a misspent youth. That is 
to say, all forms of labour vexed him sore ; because he preferred 
easy-chairs and readings from the best authors. And having read 
much and “ dreamed” a bit (your budding person of letters always 
“ dreams”), he one day wrote a copy of verses about ‘“ Hope,” or 
“To my Soul,’ the which, with palpitations, he forwarded (same 
day) to the editor of a certain provincial newspaper. In an idle 
moment that editor printed those verses. Wherefore, the writer 
has been writing for dear life ever since. He may be doing well, 
he may be doing ill, he may be doing so-so. But he is never 
really happy—unless it be at dinner-time—and he frequently 
curses the day he was born. Romeike, Omar Khayyam, and pos- 
sibly, the Authors’ Club have marked him for their own, and he 
loves all the other writers like a brother. Also if you press him 
closely you will discover that his great ambition in life is to own a 
tobacco-shop. Posterity may bless his name, and it may not. 
For the present, he is perpetually short of money. And the 
chances are that his funeral card will bear the legend, “ Go thou 
and do likew’se.” 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, Hedgley, near Paternoster Row: 
December 22, 1899. 

My DEAR FANNY,—Now is the season for ghosts (it comes on 
after the partridge season), and I set you down to devour Ghosts 
(1), in which K. and Hesketh Prichard (E. and H. Heron) excel 
themselves. It is true that in doing so they do not remain wholly 
original. You will be reminded of the terrible history of Mr. 
Jenkins as told by Sheridan Le Fanu; but you will acknowledge 
new, disgusting, delightful thrills. _ What hideous instinct is it, 
Fanny, that glues us to horror for its own filthy sake? Why do 
| read to the last page with strained and goggling eyes the story 
of the leper who after death was impelled to strangle whatever 
person occupied the bed where he had strangled his wife ? Why 
do I want to know the exact loathsomeness of the way in which 
“the Jesuit” sent the little boy out of his wits? Surely it is 
the Imp of the Perverse, accused of Poe, or else an emanation of 
that ancient beguiling fruit for which Eve sinned. Told with 
conviction are these tales supposed to proceed from a scientific 
gentleman who has “disappeared into the wilderness of West 
Africa.” Off with the offal! Upstairs with you and read ’em, 
girl, I know you're dying to. 

“And if they are well made, why not?” I hear you ask ; so if 
[ do detain you one moment it is simply to suggest that you should 
not be drawn away entirely from the beauties of life, such as, for 
example, you will find in “Outside the Garden” (2) wherein 
Helen Milman discourses sweetly of trees and birds and waters in 
this our England. And here, Fanny, are pictures that have the 
finish and loving particularity of things drawn on the wood, 
English landscapes that raise in mea protest against towns which 
no chimney is high enough to subdue. We need gracious ladies 
like this Helen Milman to lead in peaceful paradises leisured lives 
that out of sheer content must express themselves in comfortable 
books like this, where the sense of inner poetry is so secure that 
an honest laugh cannot annul it. Our author is not afraid to tell 
us that, listening one night for a strange voice out of Nature, she 
was rewarded by hearing “the cough of an asthmatic old sheep.” 

Then there’s George Borrow. My dear Fanny, you shall tell 
me on your conscience some day if, in all your collection of ghost 
stories, there is anything that touches the springs of terror more 
nearly than Borrow’s story of the “man who touched”—a true 
story, I make no doubt, with all that is vile rinsed out of it, and 
the significance remaining. I thought of Borrow because I have 
before me a new edition of The Bible in Spain (3), a work which I 
have found it somewhat difficult to procure, even by advertising. 
Itis therefore quite obvious that Mr. Murray has been happily 
inspired in reissuing the book. The index is meagre ; otherwise 
with its fine frontispiece representing Toledo, its map and etch- 
ings, the book is thoroughly worthy of the great house which issues 
itat so moderate a price. “The Bible in Spain” is, perhaps you 
are unaware, a companion volume to “ The Zincali ; or, an Account 
ofthe Gipsies of Spain,” of which, let us hope, Mr. Murray will 
also give us a reprint. Borrow’s system of narrative may be 
described as haphazard, but of his enthusiasm and the vitality of 
his style there can be no doubt. Read, since you would be thrilled, 
his account of an execution by the garotte in Chapter XII. of 
“The Bible in Spain.” Though the man fairly explodes with 
detestation of priesthood, he is too much of the born romancer to 
cheapen the awful effect of that priest shouting, Yar ef misericordia, 
ina dead man’s ear “‘as if he would pursue the spirit through its 
course to eternity, cheering it on its way.” 

The transition is not sharp from this cheery anecdote to the 
consideration of Prayers from the Poets (4). It is the product of 
two compilers—an admirable idea carried out with considerable 
Success. Not that all these prayers are prayers I would fain pray. 
Turing up my birthday poem (the anthology is arranged as a 
day-book) I find the late Mr. Robert Southey approaching the 
Almighty, under cover of an imitation from the Persian, with 
Something perilously like a joke :— 

“Four things which are not in Thy treasury, 

I lay before Thee, Lord, with this petition,— 
My nothingness, my wants, my sin, and my contrition.” 
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Nor does prayer like Clough’s 


* Give, or e’en forbear, 
The beatific supersensual sight.” 


ring with the true spirit of prayer, being in truth rather too accu- 
rate in expression. There is an undeniable self-abasement in 
Christina Rossetti’s 


“T lift mine eyes, but dimmed with grief 
No everlasting hills I see ; 
My life is in the falling leaf : 
O Jesus, quicken me!” 


but there is too much versatile symbolism in her precatory verse. 

Browning’s “Crush not my mind, dear God, though I be 
crushed,” seems to be /e/¢. And that is the desideratum of prayer ; 
it is not fine speeches, or nimble metaphor, or acute reasoning ; it 
is knee-drill ; it is vocative, urgent; it is “I will not let thee go 
till thou hast blessed me.” You must go to the Bible and to 
hymn-books for that sort of prayer. And, talking of hymn-books, 
I think you will agree with me that the Wesleys might have fur- 
nished our anthologists something. 

Next I alight on Suburbia and Mr. Pett Ridge. The title of 
Mr. Ridge’s new volume (5) makes one rub one’s eyes. Outside 
the Radius! Consider it, Fanny, please. You will remember 
that in June last Zie Outlook commenced the publication of a 
series of stories by Mr. Albert Kinross called Within the Radius. 
This, of course, was before Mr. Pett Ridge had printed a line of 
Outside ditto, either serially or otherwise. Possibly Mr. Ridge 
never sees Zhe Outlook. If so, here, surely, is a case of great wits 
jumping antipodally. On the other hand, if Mr. Ridge does see 
The Outlook, 1 stand aghast at his ingenuity. However, our 
“ Outside” radiator interests me vastly, for he depicts a 
Crescent ridiculously like my own Crescent (where I languish 
when I am not at the Loophole). We have the same little 
plots in front, the same railings (my gate rasps the tiled walk 
when you move it), and the same refined names over the doors 
There are differences, of course. The trams do not cease at my 
Crescent, but go on a bit further, and my neighbours seem to live 
less obviously pathetic lives than his. I have never been shown 
into a room where all baby’s things are guarded against the 
day of resurrection. I have not assisted at the death-bed 
of the infant who mediated between his parents, nor was 
I downstairs when the embezzler committed suicide. My Crescent 
leaves me alone, and no one speaks to me confidentially of “the 
wife.” My charwoman’s gossip is almost wholly personal, as, 
perhaps, is the way with charwomen ; I seek in vain for somebody 
to confer on me the delightful gift of ubiquity. But arch and en- 
gaging Mr. Pett Ridge is everywhere and hears everything, only 
you mustn’t run down the people he likes. Then it’s “ Fie, for 
shame! Gossip Jones.” And quite right too,say I. And if I 
knew all that Mr. Pett Ridge knows about babies and newly 
married couples, I wouldn’t want any more for my equipment as a 
writer. Mr, Pett Ridge has travelled enow in his busses and trams 
and picture galleries and steamboats, and he has returned to 
Suburbia. Dulce domum. And upon this beautiful sentiment 
would fain repose your suburban and semi-detached 

B. ROUSER. 


(1) “ Ghosts ; being the Experiences of Flaxman Low.” 


3y K. and Hesketh Prichard 
(E. and H. Heron). A. 


With Twelve Illustrations by B. E. Minns. London: C. A 
Pearson. 6s. 


(2) ‘“* Outside the Garden.” By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). 
Illustrations by Edmund H. New. London: Lane. 5s. net. me f 

(3) ‘‘ The Bible in Spain.” By George Borrow. New One-volume Edition, with 
the Notes and Glossary of Ulick Ralph Burke, M.A. With Etchings, Photogravure, 
and Map. London: Murray. 6s. . 2 

(4) ‘* Prayers from the Poets: a Calendar of Devotion.” Compiled and edited by 
Laurie Magnus, M.A., and Cecil Headlam, B.A. London: W. Blackwood & Sons, 

(5) ‘‘ Outside the Radius.” By W. Pett Ridge. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 


With 


On the Hillside 


The times are full; they overbrim: 

The wind is restless in the firs; 

In midnight’s womb the dawn-child stirs : 

The times are full; I wait for Him. 
From “' The Little Christian Year.” 


(Unicorn Presse) 
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Q AND A 


. WHAT is humour? 

. You remind me of Pilate. 

. But seriously ? 

Bah ! 

Will you please think of a humorous subject ? 
There are no humorous subjects. 

Suppose I suggest one ? 

You can if you like. 

Shall we try the Books of the Year? 

Never heard of ’em. 

Do you wish me to be very cross with you? 

I will be good. 

Now what is a book of the year? 

You remind me of Pilate again. 

How about “ Red Pottage”’? 

It is a book of the year. 

And clever ? 

People tell me so. 

Cleverer than “‘ Diana Tempest ” ? 

“ Diana Tempest” was not a book of the year. 
Then there is “ A Double Thread” ? 

It sold very well. 

So that the Fowler did not spread her nets in vain ? 
They were cheap nets, but they raked in readers. 
Isn’t there a book of the year called “ The Fowler” ? 
Yes ; Miss Harraden’s book. 

What do you think of it? 

. Aman told me it was the kind of book that passes in a 
night. 

Q. But all novels are like that ? 

A. Most novels of the year are. 

Q. Can you give me a list of really decent pieces of fiction 
published in 1899? 

A. You won't like it; but here goes: “The Awkward Age,” 
by Henry James; “The Market Place,” by Harold Frederic ; 
“On Trial,” by “ Zack” ; “The Enchanter,” by U. Z. Silberrad ; 
“ A Modern Mercenary,” by £. and H. Prichard; “Siren City,” 
by Benjamin Swift; “Cold Steel,’ by 4. P. Shiel; “The 
Doctor,” by A. de Vere Stacpoole; and “Gilian the Dreamer,” by 
Neil Munro. 

Q. And “ Stalky and Co.” ? 

. I tried to read it. 

Yes? 

I much prefer the “ Jungle” books. 

Now, what is the next-best paying article to fiction ? 

. Biography. 

It has been a good year for biographies ? 

Pretty fair. 

. Which ought we to set down first ? 

. “The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson to his Family and 
Friends,” edited by Sidney Colvin. 

Q. And second? 

A. Mr. Gosse’s “ Life and Letters of John Donne.” 

Q. And after that? 

A, “The Love Letters of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning.” 

Q. There are others ? 

A. Yes—Sir Herbert Maxwell’s “Wellington,” Mr. Mackail’s 
“ Life of William Morris,” Dr. Knapp’s “ Life, Writings, and Corre- 
spondence of George Borrow,” “ The Life and Letters of Sir John 
Everett Millais,’ Mr. Lewis Melville’s “ Life of Thackeray” and 
“The Life of Edward White Benson, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

Q. All good? 

. Yes. 

Q. And all final ? 

A. Except the “ Thackeray.” 

Q. Now, as to history? 

. There is Professor Goldwin Smith's “ Political History of 
the United Kingdom,” which will probably be the wear in English 
history for a considerable time to come. 
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Q. Yes? 

A. And Sir George Trevelyan’s “ American Revolution,” 

Q. Yes? 

A. And Mr. Bolton King’s “ History of Italian Unity,” 

Q. Yes? 

A. And Mz. Winston Spencer Churchill’s “ River War,” 

Q. Any books of travel ? 

A. Several rather fine ones—such, for example, as “The Yang. 
Tze Valley and Beyond,” by Mrs. Bishop ; “ The Highest Andes,” 
by £. A. FitzGerald, and M. Edouard Foi’s “ After Big Game jg 
South Africa,” translated by Frederic Lees. 

Q. And the war? 

A. The war has brought along quite a library of special pubjj. 
cations, the principal ones being the re-issue of Professor Bryce’s 
“Impressions of South Africa,” and Mr. J. P. Fitzpatrick’s “The 
Transvaal from Within,” which last is a book that every English. 
man ought to read. 

Q. What shall we say of the year's crop of essays? 

. It might have been worse. 

Q. Bvt it includes one or two good things? 

I’m not so sure of that. 

Mr. Bullen’s “ Idylls of the Sea,” for example? 

Very fine—though not exactly essays. 

And Mr. Lecky’s “ Map of Life”? 

Too much * map” and too little “ life.” 

And Messrs. Archer and Walkley on things in general? 
Too much journalism. 

Then there is “ More,” by Zax Beerbohm? 

I know the book well. 

And “The Decay of Sensibility,” by Stephen Gwynne? 
Ah—yes ! 

And “ Mr. Dooley in Peace and War”? 

O sé sic omnia ! 

Now about poetry ? 

. We have had some. 

To wit? 

. Mr. Swinburne’s “ Rosamund,” Mr. Phillips’ “ Paolo and 
Francesca,” “ The City of the Soul,” Miss Lucas’ “ Fugitives,” 
Mr. Sturge Moore’s “ Vinedresser,” Mr. Yeats’ “ Wind among the 
Reeds,” Mr. Eugene Mason’s “Field Floridus,’ Mr. Edward 
Holmes’ “ Silence of Love,” Mr. Binyon’s “ London Visions,” and 
the “new poems” in Vol. II. of Mr. Bridges’ “ Collected Works.” 

Q. Not a bad show, eh? 

A. Not by any means. 

Q. But where are Messrs. Watson, Thompson, Le Gallienne and 
Gale, and Miles. Custance and Hopper ? 

. Where indeed ! 

And where is Mr. Kipling ? 

. At the “alls. 

Hadn't we better finish ? 

I am afraid we have forgotten sundry notable works. 
It won’t matter? 

Well, the authors of them will scarcely be pleased. 
What can we do? 

We can explain that we are sorry. 
Are we sorry ? 

. Of course we are. 
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TOUCHSTONE 


Ir is an axiom of the book trade that a good book about sport 
will always sell. Sometimes, even, it will sell without the induce- 
ment of “discount,” and surely that is the supreme test? No 
wonder then that books of sport—all sorts and kinds of sport— 
are continually coming out. Here is Mr. Rowland Ward with 
the announcement of a volume by a Polish nobleman. “ Sport 0 
Somaliland ” is the title, the book being an account of a hunting 
trip to that region, and the author Count Joseph Potocki. He has 
a very interesting story to tell, but perhaps the great feature of 
the book is its illustrations. These count thus—fifty-eight coloured, 
eighteen page photogravures, seven text figures, and a map. 
That smacks of a catalogue, but then in buying their books— 
even books of sport—English people like to know just what they 
are getting. 
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REVIEWS 
THE ASCENT OF ACONCAGUA 


«The Highest Andes : a Record of the First Ascent of Aconcagua 
and Tupungato in the Argentina, and the Exploration of the 
Surrounding Valleys.” By E. A. FitzGerald. With chapters 
by Stuart Vines, &c. London: Methuen, 30s. 


Tuis account of a great mountaineering exploit will be read with 
pleasure and interest by climbers all the world over. The first 
serious attempt to scale the peak of Aconcagua, which stands 
23,080 feet high, was made over sixteen years ago by Dr. Paul 
Giissfeldt, who, though he failed at 21,000 feet, found the right 
route, and proved that the ascent was not the mad impossibility 
which even so intrepid a climber as Hinchliff had believed it to 
be. Some twelve years later the German Turnverein of Santiago 
de Chile, profiting by Dr. Giissfeldt’s experience, entered on a 
course of training which was to lead up to a grand assault on the 
mountain by picked members of the Society. The date originally 
fixed for this attempt was January, 1898; but the news of Mr. 
FitzGerald’s arrival in November, 1896, forced the Turnverein to 
anticipate matters. Accordingly they attacked Aconcagua from 
the Chilian side while the English expedition was advancing from 
the Argentine. But luck was against the Germans. After beating 
Dr. Giissfeldt’s record by some 300 feet, they were forced by bad 
weather to descend on January 18, 1897, four days after Mattias 
Zurbriggen, Mr. FitzGerald’s guide, had reached the summit. 

Bad weather was, indeed, the main hindrance in the way of 
the English party, for, as fate had it, the summer of 1897 was 
among the worst known on the Andes. Mr. FitzGerald had done 
all to deserve success. His preparations had been carefully 
thought out, and his equipment was, if anything, too complete. 
Theodolites, sextants, gradient levels, aneroids, mercurial baro- 
meters, and much else, brought the weight of the baggage up to 
eight tons. Unfortunately the commissariat broke down. The 
condensed milk went sour; curries and stews turned in their 
tins to frozen lumps of grease, which had to be melted in the 
mouth. Patent heating apparatus proved useless in an atmo- 
sphere of thirty degrees of frost, and at an altitude of 20,000 feet , 
where water boiled at 180 deg. Fahr., and where it took a quarter 
of an hour to cook an egg. Hardly a man in the expedition but 
broke down at one time or another. Zurbriggen’s feet were badly 
frost-bitten ; the porters became hysterical, as happens to most 
men at these great heights ; even Mr. Vines’ magnificent physique 
felt the strain, and Mr. FitzGerald himself was compelled to give 
up when within four hundred yards of his goal. One scarcely 
knows which to admire most—the steady courage with which, 
in hopelessly bad condition, the leader struggled against defeat, 
or the generosity with which he welcomed his companions’ 
triumph. 

Mr. Vines, who, in company with Nicol Lanti, made a suc- 
cessful ascent on February 13, 1897, gives a striking picture of the 
scene from the topmost plateau of Aconcagua :— 


It was two minutes past five; the thermometer showed 
7° Fahr. ; the aneroid had reached the limit of its markings, 
and stood still at 12 inches, In silence I turned and grasped 
Lanti’s hand : our feeling of triumph was too great for words, 
.. + | looked down the great aréte, past the western peak of 
the mountain to right and left, over ranges that dwindled in 
height as they reached the coast, to where, a hundred miles 
away, the blue expanse of the Pacific glittered in the evening 
sun... . The sun lay low on the horizon, and the whole 
surface of the ocean between the point of vision and the sun 
was suffused with a blood-red glow. The shimmering of the 
light on the water could be distinctly seen. So near did it all 
seem that I could not realise the immense distance that sepa- 
rated me from it. 


_ The most exciting chapters in the volume are written by Mr. 
Vines, who tells the story of his success clearly, vigorously, and 
modestly. If, as we gather from him, he had scarcely any previous 
experience when he accomplished his great feat, he is evidently 
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destined to make for himself a famous name as a mountaineer. 
He is the very type of man who hopes “ to die with his boots on.” 
Mr. FitzGerald writes with sense and judgment, and supplies an 
excellent chapter on the disputed boundary between Chile and the 
Argentine. Mr. Lightbody’s maps are worthy of great praise for 
their minute accuracy. A useful series of appendices by Professor 
Bonney and other experts adds to the value of a book which has 
hardly a dull page in it. But when all is said, the story of the 
ascent is the main thing, for it proves once more that there is a 
pleasure sure in climbing which only climbers know. 


FLOREAT ETONA 


“A History of Eton College.” By Lionel Cust. London: Duck- 
worth. 75. 6d. 


EVERY old public-school boy who is worth his salt believes his 
own school the very best in this world, and is prepared to express 
his opinion of her detractors in the usual manner. But Eton 
stands apart from all the rest, for the old boys of other places. 
Whether we others like it or not, Eton is too great for rivalry or 
competition. There she stands under the shadow of our greatest 
Palace, and is as much an integral part of our national possessions 
as Windsor Castle. When we have shown the latter to our foreign 
friends we go on to show the other with much the same pride in 
both. Her greatness, her beauty, her link with the most gracious 
name among all Pious Founders, the multitude of her sons and 
their successes, all seem to make her one of the glories of our birth 
and State. We go down to her with one of her returning children 
as to our own old school, and perhaps oftener, for she is so 
accessible ; we remember and agree with De Quincey’s dictum 
that “ Every Etonian is a gentleman,” as we ask our way about in 
her playing-fields ; and her history being presented to us by Mr. 
Lionel Cust, we fall upon it, read it with interest, respect, and a 
greater fellow-feeling than we can quite explain, and loudly conjure 
others to read it also. 

Mr. Cust’s book is a number in Messrs. Duckworth’s English 
Public School Series, and its excellence is likely to make more 
formidable the task of those who shall deal with other places. 
Labour of love it has been of course, but the labour has been no 
trifle. While he disclaims any sort of competition with Sir H. C. 
Maxwell Lyte and the other authorities, his “short narrative 
touching on the most important features”—which is all his 
modest claim—is complete and satisfying. And this without 
sacrificing his dearer wish, to create “in the stranger, not only in 
the Etonian, a desire to become more closely acquainted with the 
peculiar atmosphere which envelops Eton and Eton boys.” 
Chapters XI. and XII. on “Sports and Pastimes” and on “Eton 
at the Present Day ” will do that for most readers. 

The debt of Eton to Winchester is worth noticing. Eton, as 
we know, was founded by Henry V1., “ guided in his plans,” the 
Wykehamist will note, delighted, “by the older foundation at 
Winchester.” Its buildings rose under the eye of the Founder 
himself, presently to fall upon sorrow and eclipse. Edward Duke 
of York being appointed Protector, the College trembled in the 
balance. But Winchester had sent William Westbury to succeed 
Waynflete, the first Master and Provost, and Westbury managed 
the Duke. In February, 1461, Edward was induced to sign a 
deed promising protection to the Provost and Fellows of Eton. 
Presently he recanted so far as to obtain a Bull amalgamating the 
foundation with that of St. George’s Chapel in Windsor Castle. 
But Westbury again approached the Protector — presently 
Edward IV.—and the Bull was revoked. Tradition says that Jane 
Shore played for Eton in this match; her name has been 
charitably remembered at Eton ever since. Henry VIII., and on 
his death the Protector Somerset, came near dissolving the 
College, and its goods and property were actually scheduled for 
seizure if required in the Act for the dissolution of colleges, 
chantries, and free chapels at the King’s pleasure ; but luckily 
King Henry VIII. died. Somerset and his little King would have 
been as bad, but the University connection saved both Eton and 
Winchester, and Eton was henceforth in Royal favour. Even 
in Bloody Mary’s day, though Etonians went to the block, the 
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College was secure. It is a great leap from Mary Tudor to 
George III., yet King George “revived memories of the pious 
Founder,” Mr. Cust tells us, and the famous Fourth of June 
festivities commemorate his birthday. 

There are excellent chapters on the famous Provosts and 
Headmasters—Keate, who would flog the same boy three times 
a day without hearing whether he was innocent or guilty ; Goodall, 
Hodgson, Hawtrey—a list, eminent and numerous, which culminates 
in our own day with the distinguished figure of Dr. Warre. After 
Keate and his rod, Dr. Hawtrey is the best known to our genera- 
tion, both because—with Hodgson for accomplice—he stopped 
Montem, of which we must all have seen prints, and because the 
Eton of his last days necessitated a Royal Commission to reform 
it. But Hawtrey had outgrown his strength by then, and it must 
not be forgotten that he improved the condition of the “ Tugs,” or 
King’s scholars, and was for Mr. Gladstone and others the very 
type of the great pre-Tom Arnoldian headmaster. With Arnold, 
Reform, and the rest, new men were wanted, and Eton found them 
in Dr. Hornby at her most critical hour, and later in Dr. Warre 
Dr. Hornby reorganised the College and introduced a scheme of 
tuition, varying the ordinary routine of classics and mathematics 
by extra studies selected at choice. Dr. Warre, succeeding Dr. 
Hornby in 1884, elaborated the system in many ways—there is 
even a Navy class at Eton now—and improved the quality of 
masters. The reader who knows Dr. Warre by sight, or merely 
glances at the photograph on p. 256, will share that confidence of 
parents in the Headmaster of Eton on which Mr. Cust remarks. 
The chapters on games and on the great Etonians of the present 
day are interesting, but unhappily not easy to summarise in a 
review. It is, perhaps, enough to say that Mr. Cust has deserved 
to be placed among the distinguished names which he enumerates 
for a delightful book and a noble monument to his old school. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL 


“Pictures of Travel, Sport, and Adventure.” By George Lacy, 
“the Old Pioneer.” With Illustrations. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson, 155. 


Mr. GEORGE LACY’S reminiscences are chiefly based upon the 
fruits of his travels in the eastern region of South Africa, between 
1863 and 1875. In recording experiences and observations of life 
in that country, upwards of thirty years ago, he necessarily 
handles very rich material ; for those were the days when both 
history and geography were receiving the contributions of 
Livingstone, Baines, Erskine, and other famous scientific travellers. 
Mr. Lacy commenced his African career, early in the ’sixties, by 
attaching himself as a volunteer to a force of the Boers, who 
were engaged in petty warfare against the Basutos, at Harrismith. 
The Boers do not appear to have made a favourable impression 
upon the author. “ Boers,” he says, “are filthy in their habits and 
dress, foul in their feeding, and, as companions, without one 
redeeming feature.” 

Writing of trade and sport in the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, in the year 1867, from the point of view of a “ Smouse” 
or travelling trader, trekking in typical fashion among the Boer 
homesteads, the author relates his experiences in simple style. A 
visit to the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi is also described ina 
separate chapter. The next exploit is in the form of a six months’ 
hunting trip, with three companions, in the Amaswazi country, 
inland from Delagoa Bay; and also in Gazaland. Interesting 
references are made to the variety of game to be met with at that 
time. For example, the party sighted a herd of true zebra, a 
species now extinct; they also drifted into the homes of the 
brindled gnu, the buffalo, eland, rhinoceros, roan and sable 
antelope, waterbuck, kudu, bastard hartebeeste, boar, giraffe, the 
lion, and the elephant. In fact, according to the author's state- 
ments, the land they traversed must surely have been, at that time, 
one of the richest hunting grounds on record. Sufficient promi- 
nence is given to the vicissitudes which are naturally incidental to 
such an undertaking; there are also some interesting remarks 
upon the meat of big game, the meat of the giraffe and the eland 
being pronounced the most palatable. But the most interesting 
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chapter, of those devoted to South African matters, is that dealing 
with life on the diamond fields in the year 1870. At the time of 
the author's visit to the diamond fields at Pniel, before the dis. 
covery of Kimberley, the miners are described as forming probably 
one of the most remarkable communities ever collected together, 
In place of the typical diggers and riff-raff were to be found 
educated men and their wives, constituting a highly respectable 
colony—a condition due to the difficulties and expense of travelling 
at that period. Truly an attractive picture of virtue and blessed. 
ness, doomed, alas! to be soon disturbed by rougher elements 
following upon the greater facilities of transport. During the 
subsequent period of development it appears that the most 
flourishing vice was gambling, and its most popular form 
“ Fly-loo”— 


Half a dozen stalwart bearded men might be seen Sitting 
round a table, each with a spoonful of sugar on a piece of 
paper in front of him, and by the side of the sugar some coins 
or notes, or even diamonds. They sat perfectly still watching 
the flies, and the owner of the sugar on which the first one 
settled swept in all the stakes ! 


Upon the subject of flies, we are told they were so bad at meal 
times that it was hardly possible to tell a leg of mutton from a loaf 
of bread—both were smothered. Mr. Lacy was evidently not 
successful as a diamond digger ; he appears to have had no luck. 
Good fortune went elsewhere, as witness the stranger who handed 
Mr. Lacy for inspection a fine diamond he had just found of 
103 carats—larger than the Koh-i-noor. Whilst it was still in his 
hands the stranger was called away, and several days elapsed 
before the diamond could be restored to the owner ! 

Mr. Lacy also gives us an exhaustive account of the Hot Lake 
District of New Zealand, and of a visit to the deserted alluvial 
goldfields of Victoria, Australia. The volume is illustrated by 
photographs, most of which are familiar, and by reproductions of 
sepia drawings by Thomas Baines. In the latter the form of the 
African elephant is sadly misrepresented. 


THE CHURCH AND CITIZENSHIP 


“ Good Citizenship.” Edited by the Rev. J. E. Hand. Witha 
Preface by the Rev. Charles Gore. London: Allen. 6s. 


THE object and tone of this book are alike admirable ; it is the 
work of that small but increasingly influential section of the High 
Church party which endeavours, with excellent practical results, 
though with doubtful logic, to reconcile clerical and ecclesiastical 
authority with the enthusiasm of democracy. Whatever his 
judgment on its theories, we imagine that Voltaire would have 
modified his “ Ecrasez l’infime” if he could have known the 
devoted and honourable and arduous work which this school has 
accomplished in the relief of suffering. Socialism has naturally 
attracted, and in some cases fascinated, men really familiar with 
the worst sides of modern life ; but in the long run it becomes 
clear that Socialism is not compatible with the faith that must be 
supreme ; some other scheme more consonant with the idea of the 
Church, more distinctively derived from that idea, must be sought. 
That is the temper of mind in which this book approaches the im- 
portant problems of social life. What “Lux Mundi” attempted in 
the region of theology, this collection of essays—with less pro- 
fundity and less care—attempts in the region of municipal duty. 
The essays deal with so many problems in so many styles that the 
impression of unity is weakened, there is a lack of concentration, 
and the real force in the book is dissipated over too wide an area. 

The essays are divided under three heads : the first deals with 
“Political and Economic Functions,” and consists mainly of 
abstract and theoretical papers ; the second with special problems, 
such as old age pensions; the third with social and personal 
obligations—among which the editor rather curiously includes 4 
paper on citizenship in the poets. There is much that is of 
significance in the theoretical papers; for instance in the wide 
difference between the progressive High Church view of Established 
Churches and that of the famous sermon on National Apostasy 
which heralded the Oxford Movement. We are told by Mr 
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Rashdall that “a State which has no Established Church is not 
necessarily godless,” a doctrine that would have grieved Dr. 
Pusey. “We want,” says Mr. Rashdall, in a sentence throwing 
light on the origins of this later movement, “to revive among us 
the old Greek enthusiasm for the State or the City, and to fuse it 
with the old enthusiasm of the primitive Christian for the Christian 
Society or Church.” The second paper is a bold onslaught upon 
the party system, and a plea for the organised representation of 
different interests. The duty of the individual is to realise the 
true national importance of his own class, and to support 
that interest; the duty of Government is to arbitrate between 
conflicting interests. The second proposition is a just one (and 
states the ideal which the present Administration has followed) ; 
but would any Parliament carry on the business of the nation 
whose members had been elected, not to support particular 
leaders, but to further sectional interests? The group system has 
not been an unqualified success in European assemblies. There 
are two interesting papers on Capital and Labour by Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, which aim at showing that both capital and labour are 
“social”—unhappily they stop short at the critical point. We are 
told that labour, being in essence “ social, is therefore subject to 
maladies and maladjustments, which can only be remedied by 
social measures.” What we all want to know is, can these maladies 
be remedied at all, and what are these social measures? Tobe told 
what the measures are would be more satisfying than any analysis 
of labour or capital, however elaborate. 

We cannot deal with the remaining papers ; but those on the 
Housing question and the Poor Law are full of valuable informa- 
tion on really urgent questions, and a brief essay on the nation’s 
duty to the Empire, by Mr. Pember Reeves, ought to be read by 
all who value the honour of the Empire as highly as its power. A 
thoughtful statement of the economic duty of the consumer contains 
much good sense and sound morality, and it is characteristic both 
of this book and of the school of thought it represents that the 
strenuous economic didactics end with wise words on the place of 
poets and painters in the Commonwealth. Some of the proposi- 
tions laid down might well be controverted, but the spirit of the 
book is one which will continue to attract adherents. 


MR. SHIEL TAKES RANK 
“Cold Steel.” By M. P. Shiel. London: Grant Richards. 6s. 


WuaT have we here? A novelist of rare energy and brilliance, 
with a style which in its resources of epithet is not unworthy of a 
pupil of Rabelais, yea, of the great Urquhart himself! “Cold 
Steel” is a historical romance carried out with the marvellous 
unscrupulousness of an inspired guess. The period with which 
it deals is the turning point in the career of Henry VIII. when he 
was discovering for the national conscience the impropriety of a 
man’s marrying his brother’s widow. “ Never was a king more 
vividly a man,” says Mr. Shiel, and at first the reader may think 
he is to be present at a rehabilitation. Such is not the case, how- 
ever ; he only sees a man swayed like other mortals by good and 
evil impulses ; a man with a “sculptured” leg and a lascivious 
eye; a knight with a touch of the churl. Mr. Shiel brings in 
even the literary Henry harmoniously into the picture. “He was 
4 great writer and scholar was Henry. He held the pen, think- 
‘ng. At all times his breath vented from his nostrils ina roughish 
wind, whose measured fan was faintly audible to one standing 
hear.” There’s true realism. Anne Boleyn is treated with the 
same violent dexterity. That dead sediment in the glass of Time 
's shaken and lives. Mr. Shiel paints a woman “ with a far out- 
push of kerchiefed bust ; with solid emdbonpoint ; with frizzy straw- 
coloured hair, neither tall nor short, with a low broad brow, and a 
delicate freckled nose, and a broad mouth, having character in its 
Pressure ; and a brownish mole on the firm-fleshed short upper 
lip.” Is it Anne Boleyn? asks the pedant. It is alive, answers 
the reader. Woman with a dash of the harridan is Anne, and 
her fishwife quarrel with the heroine shows the author’s con- 
temptuous disregard of her dignity. 

Mr. Shiel’s story is that of a humble woman who paid the 
Steatest sacrifice that a woman can pay to save her half-sister 
ftom shame. She is a real contribution to the gallery of heroines, 
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preserving nearly always a savour of homeliness. The beauty for 
whom she spends herself is designedly presented merely as a 
giddy girl with more than a soupcon of the light o’ love. Her 
preservation at such cost seems one of the ironies, but it really 
rounds the story off into a tragic circle in which there is no confu- 
sion of values. 

Our complaint against “Cold Steel” will in the mouths of 
others be praise. It is such a noisy, breathless book ; the preter- 
natural endurance of the fighters palls. A man, “carved to the 
lung,” plays the serenader in the open air less than a week after- 
wards. The unlucky Francis, the contemporary King of France, 
as depicted here might have walked straight out of “ Orlando 
Furioso.” All this clash and racket, this artifice. of plot and 
counterplot, is unworthy of Mr. Shiel’s best. He appeals to too 
many of us. 

But he has undoubtedly written a fine book, rich and varied in 
the music of its style, a book in which toll is paid to realism and 
an advance is made upon Ainsworth. In Ainsworth’s hands Calvo, 
the astrologer, would have been a magician ; in Mr. Shiel’s he is a 
charlatan and a genius. 


A WORD WITH MR. ARTHUR MORRISON 
“To London Town.” By Arthur Morrison. London. Methuen. 6s. 


MR. MORRISON has rested some considerable time on the laurels 
his “ Jago” brought him. He has utilised the interval, as his new 
book “To London Town” would imply, in becoming a convert to 
what may be called the Reactionary Optimism, the roots of which 
strike back to Dickens and which has recently produced offshoots 
in Mr. Whiteing’s “ No. 5 John Street” and Mr. Samuel Gordon’s 
“ Lesser Destinies.’’ Some of those who have read Mr. Morrison’s 
earlier East End books, in which the slums are a wilderness of 
blood and mud, an Alsatia where no attribute of God or man, and 
certainly not of woman, is held sacrosanct, will be tempted to 
exclaim : “For this relief much thanks.” They will consider it a 
providential interposition that “To London Town” escaped being 
sandwiched between the “ Mean Streets” and the “Jago” as 
was, it seems, originally intended, and that Mr. Morrison has been 
enabled to bring his trilogy to a close in a manner which need not 
make us regard our latter-day civilisation as a skin-deep veneer. 

These good souls are not to be grudged their feeling of thank- 
fulness ; but disquieting introspection and analysis compel the 
question : How does Mr. Morrison acquit himself in his new réle of 
evangelist ? The truth must be stated—fairly indifferently. Having 
a vivid recollection of the involuntary shudders which his pessimism 
sent wriggling down the back, the reader was entitled to expect, 
as an antithesis and a reparation, that his optimism would make 
the heart beat high with generous impulses. There would be 
ready response to an appeal to the nobler side of things human. 
But “To London Town” produces no emotional undulations ; it 
leaves the susceptibilities neutral. And, we protest, the fault does 
not lie with the reader. 

Perhaps what we impute to Mr. Morrison as a shortcoming, he 
may himself consider his greatest virtue. And, indeed, he deserves 
every credit for his quiet reserve, his want of demonstrativeness, 
his abstention from loud colouring and melodramatic flourishes. 
There is a pleasing flattery in his manifest desire to leave as much 
as possible to the intelligence of his readers. Nevertheless, as he 
never spares us a single heartache, as he seizes every opportunity 
of bringing home the poignancy of a lost cause, so he should be at 
pains to impress us with an equipoise of redemption. In the same 
way that he accentuates his rogues and detrimentals he ought to 
italicise the characters whom he wishes us to take to our hearts. 
Now there can be no doubt as to the odiousness of Butson, the 
genteel, Uncle Isaac, the gluttonous sophist, and Mr. Dunkin, the 
sanctimonious rack-renter. But Mrs. May, Bessy, Nora Sansom, 
and even Johnny, the hero, are not sufficiently realised to win 
half the sympathy their creator intended for them. The Jacob- 
to-Rachel attitude of Bob Smallpiece, which might have been 
worked up into that most effective of fictional stock-topics, the 
patient self-effacement of a strong man, dwindles away to a tame 
adumbration ; while the sneaking aspirations of Long Hicks for 
the favour of Nan May appear to be dragged in as a gratuitous 
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after-thought. And this enables us to lay our finger on the vulner- 
able point of the book—its inchoate invertebrateness. It is alto- 
gether too fragmentary and episodical. Time after time Mr. 
Morrison trifles with his opportunities and fritters away his 
situations. In particular, the story crowds to an end with an un- 
intelligible, an almost unseemly haste. It gives one the impression 
that the printers devil stood at the writer's elbow waiting for 
copy, and that the publisher’s traveller was clamouring to begin 
his subscription tour. Mr. Morrison should remember that the 
reading public is willing to give him his own measure in the 
matter of time ; it will wait because, judging from past experience, 
it knows Mr. Morrison is well worth waiting for. And_not the 
least of the pleasures of life is the delight of protracted 
anticipation. 

Mr. Morrison’s unconditional admirers will claim extenuation 
for him on the count of his style. It is quite true Mr. Morrison 
has style. He is a veritable Cinquevalli of phrases. His ambi- 
dexterity in word manipulation is very often astounding. But we 
should not be paying him a compliment by regarding him as a 
stylist. We grow stylists by the dozen in academic hot-houses. 
What we expect from Mr. Morrison is the benefit of his attain- 
ments in the school of life ; we demand from him matter much more 
than manner. We have known him formerly as the purveyor ot 
sharp-edged steel which gashed our souls. He has now, it appears, 
set up as a dealer in the milk of human kindness. But as he did 
not blunt his edges, it is not fair that he should water his milk. 


FROM ARK TO IRONCLAD 


“The Ship: her Story.” By W. Clark Russell. London: 
Chatto. 6s. 


IF anyone asked us whom we should select to tell us all we 
wished to know about ships, we think we and most of our readers 
would, without hesitation, choose Mr. Clark Russell. In “The 
Ship: her Story” Mr. Russell has, to use his own words, gossiped 
about all kinds of craft, from the Ark to the ironclad, and from the 
dug-out of the ancient Briton to the Ramsgate smack. With 
light touch he discourses pleasantly of the ancient trireme, of the 
magnificent Great Harry, and of the leisurely, though famous, East 
Indiaman. The steamer—as is natural ina craft on which the 
writer is able to obtain more information than is available for the 
older vessels—is treated more circumstantially than any other 
special class of ship. It must be added, however, that Mr, Russell 
confesses to a greater love for the old-time sailer than he is able 
or willing to bestow on the modern giantess of 16,000 tons. 
His other work has long made this apparent; yet the new 
generation loves its ocean greyhound. If Mr. Russell does not 
enable us to become shipwrights, he has pleasantly and sincerely 
told an interesting story, which in this maritime country should be 
widely appreciated. There is no exaggeration in his description 
of Mr. Seppings Wright’s accompanying illustrations as “delightful 
pictures, beautiful, and in many respects faultless,’ and these 
should be in themselves sufficient to attract people who are not, as 
a rule, interested in matters nautical. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


WE understand that at the end of the year Mr. E. V. Lucas 
will vacate his position on the literary staff of the Academy. For 
some years past Mr. Lucas has been responsible for the Academy's 
“Notes and Comments,” one of the most entertaining features of 
the paper. His retirement, of course, has nothing to do with the 
war. 


In an article on “The Books of the Year,” signed by Mr. 
Clement Shorter, we find the following paragraph :— 


One little volume of verse I naturally think very beautiful. 
It is called “ Ballads and Poems,” by Dora Sigerson ; but 
then the writer is my wife. 


That is really the way to do things. Reviewers—though they 
may not know it—are of two kinds ; to wit, those who praise their 
friends every time, and those who invariably refrain from praising 
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their friends simply because they happen to be their friends. Mr 
Shorter, however, says his say and owns up. We like him for it, 
and if all persons who write about books would do the same it 
would be the better for letters and the better for criticism. 


Mr. E. J. Sullivan has followed up his illustrations to “ Sartor 
Resartus” with a picture-book devoted to representations from 
Tennyson’s “ Dream of Fair Women,” to which has been added 
“Other Poems” from the same hand (Richards. 7s. 6d). Mr, 
Sullivan’s decorative gift is almost unique ; he arranges his picture 
so effectively that did we desire tapestry or hangings or stained. 
glass, we would cab it to Mr. Sullivan. His draughtsmanship js 
again striking in the still-life passages of his work. As for the 
figures with which he presents us, he is a master of externals ; but 
often it seems as though he sees his characters from a distance, 
and never gets quite close to them. They are distinguished 
beyond the ordinary, but Mr. Sullivan is so gifted elsewhere 
that we expect a completeness from him that would set his work 
beside that of the masters of his craft. 


Among other illustrations that call for admiration are those 
contributed to “A Hundred Fables of La Fontaine” (Lane), by 
Percy J. Billinghurst ; to Miss Evelyn Sharp’s charming book of 
fairy stories, “The Other Side of the.Sun” (Lane), by Miss 
Nellie Syrett ; and to Mr. Norman Garstin’s elegant story, “The 
Suitors of Aprille” (again Lane), by Mr. Charles Robinson, 


The second volume of Professor Goldwin Smith’s “ Political 
History of the United Kingdom,” which has just been published 
in Canada, almost excels its predecessor in the matters of terse, 
direct writing, the vivid portrayal of historic figures, and the 
illuminative criticism of political movements. The volume begins 
with the Restoration and takes us down to the time of the Georges. 
Of “The Merry Monarch” and his advisers Professor Smith gives 
us some very pretty pictures. Here, for example, is his estimate 
of a certain famous trio, done, we think, to perfection :— 


Shaftesbury was a born leader of opposition. . . . His 
scepticism and moral cynicism probably combined with his 
wit and his charm of manner to recommend him to the friend- 
ship of Charles, whom he treated with the utmost familiarity. 

“ Shaftesbury,” said the King, “you are the greatest rogue 
in my dominion.” 

“Of a subject, your Majesty,” replied Shaftesbury, “! 
believe Iam... .” 

Buckingham was a brilliant, versatile, and witty rake, 
who touched Charles’s character partly on the same side as 
Shaftesbury, 


And in the course of one revolving moon 
Was poet, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 


He had been Charles’s tutor in morals, and his cynical 
companion and fellow-sufferer under Covenanting sermons 
and zealotry in Scotland. He seduced the Countess of Shrews- 
bury and killed the Earl in a duel, the Countess in the 
disguise of a page holding her lover’s horse while the duel 
was being fought. Lauderdale, with his ungainly figure, his 
shock of red hair, and his tongue too large for his mouth, 
was a shrewd Scotch jobber, also of the cynical tribe. 


Surely compression and sureness of touch could go no further. 
Messrs. Macmillan publish the complete work here this week. 


Some admirers of the late Robert Louis Stevenson are anxious 
that the remains of the distinguished writer should now be 
removed from Samoa to Scotland, since our German friends are to 
have control over Samoa. It is true enough that during the last 
years of his life Stevenson and the Samoan Germans did not get 
along very pleasantly together, owing to “Tusitala’s” avowed 
sympathy for that section of the Upolu natives who, he con 
sidered, were being badly treated ; but this would hardly be con- 
sidered a sufficiently strong reason for removing the remains. The 
whole matter would seem to be one entirely for Stevenson's rela- 
tives and friends. He had developed a remarkable attachment 
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for Samoa and the Samoans, and beyond doubt sincerely desired 
to be buried on Upolu, where he had spent so many happy days. 
No matter who might come into possession or control of Samoa, 
Stevenson’s grave will always be a point of pilgrimage and a spot 
that will always be held sacred. The Samoans, in their simple 
way, would see to that in any event. 


Mr. Zangwill’s play, “Children of the Ghetto,” having “ failed 
to attract the public,” has been withdrawn after a run of exactly 
one week. While we deplore this failure of a play so thoroughly 
solid, important, and beautiful, we cannot but conclude that there 
is no public in London for the drama that demands a thoughtful 
and educated audience and is presented through the usual London 
theatrical media. Other methods, perhaps, other success ; we 
shall see when Mr. Benson comes to Town. Mr. Zangwill and 
his backers have displayed a courage so noteworthy that we would 
wish to have seen their initial effort crowned with the success that 
they deserve. Further, we are sorry that the company to whom 
the interpretation of this work was entrusted are going straight 
back to America. A few performances in some of our big provin- 
cial towns might have furnisked both Mr. Zangwill and his 
management with a truer test of the qualities of “Children of 
the Ghetto” than is obtainable at the Adelphi. 


A Scottish contemporary has discovered that “in London 
publishing, as in much else in the metropolis, Scottish influence is 
very marked, if indeed it is not paramount.” Also that “the 
Scotsman is everywhere in Fleet Street, and possibly not a single 
important editorial or sub-editorial room in London is without 
him.” Journalistic London, in fact, is one vast Kailyard. But 
our contemporary says another thing, which compels us to charity. 
“Tt would be dangerous,” we are told, “ to more than suggest that 
Scottish authors at present take up the greater portion of the 
front rank.” There’s pawkiness for you ! 


An amusing little story may be told apropos the republication, 
as a separate volume, of Lord Rosebery’s essay on Peel. As will 
be remembered, it appeared in the first number of Lady Randolph 
Churchill’s luxurious quarterly, the Anglo-Saxon Review. Some- 
body was given a sight of the copyof the dummy volume prepared for 
the sole purpose of showing the general character of the forth- 
coming publication—its size, binding, and get-up generally. The 
contents of a “dummy” may be anything, and here a speech 
delivered somewhere by Lord Rosebery had been set up, with the 
title “ Brawn and Muscle.” It was a speech, perhaps, on athletics. 
Anyhow, the paragraphist supposed that this was the title of the 
article which Lord Rosebery had promised to contribute to the 
first number of the Anglo-Saxon Review. A grave paragraph 
went round to that effect, no doubt to the immense amusement of 
Lord Rosebery himself, if he saw it. The article which he had 
actually written for the quarterly was the Peel article now about to 
be re-issued. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton inform us that the January 
number of Zhe Woman at Home will contain the first of a series 
of articles on Lord Rosebery touching his personal as well as 
political career, and while no legitimate source of information 
has been neglected, the narrative will consist to a great extent of 
matter which has never before appeared in print. A unique col- 
lection of pictures accompanies the letterpress. In the January 
article will be found pictures of Lord Rosebery’s birthplace, Lord 
Rosebery’s mother as a bridesmaid of the Queen, the Duchess of 
Cleveland at Battle Abbey, &c. &c. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biography, History, &c. 


“Tue Life of Edward White Benson, sometime Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,” by his son, Arthur Christopher Benson. Making allowances for 
occasional —and under the circumstances perhaps pardonable—lapses into 
‘particularity,” this is an excellent biography, and eminently readable. 
Mr. A. C. Benson has done his work with praiseworthy thoroughness and 
judiciousness. The portraits and other illustrations are particularly fine. 
(Macmillan, 2 vols. Pp. 648 and 852. 36s.) 
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**James Hack Tuke: a Memoir,” compiled by the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Fry, An interesting record of the life and labours of one of the 
staunchest friends the peasantry of Ireland ever had. Throws much light 
on the general condition of the Irish people prior to the passing of the 
Land Act. (Macmillan. Pp. 344. 75. 6d.) 

**Hugh Latimer,” by &. AZ, and 4. J. Carlyle. The latest volume 
of the popular ‘* Leaders of Religion Series.” The authors have endea- 
voured to give a brief account of Latimer’s life and doings, ‘ without 
attempting to deal in detail with the great critical and controversial 
questions of the time.” An unpretentious, but at the same time very 
satisfactory, monograph. (Methuen. Pp. 178. 35. 6d.) 

‘*George Buchanan,” by Aodert Wallace, completed by 7. Campbetl- 
Smith. The late Robert Wallace’s contribution to the ‘‘ Famous Scots 
Series.” Scholarly, illuminating, close knit. Mr. Campbell-Smith is 
responsible for the last chapter. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 
Pp. 150. Is. 6d.) 

‘“‘The United Kingdom: a Political History,” by Goldwin Smith, 
D.C.L. ‘The limited aim of these pages is to give the ordinary reader, 
so far as was in the author’s power, a clear, connected, and succinct 
view of the political history of the United Kingdom as it appears in the 
light of recent research and discussion.” Professor Goldwin Smith has 
realised this aim in brilliant fashion. (Macmillan. 2 vols. Pp. 652 and 
482. 15s.) 

‘*The ‘ Death or Glory Boys,’” by D. A. Parry. <A history of the 
17th Lancers very brightly told. The author has a picturesque style. 
(Cassell. Pp. 308. 6s.) 


Essays, Verse, Belles Lettres, &c. 


**The Ascent of Man,” by Alathitde Blind, with an introduction by 
Alfred R. Wallace, includes, in addition to the title-poem, some of the 
best of Miss Blind’s lyrics. A beautiful volume and rendered all the 
more treasureable by a charming medallion portrait of the author. (Fisher 
Unwin. Pp. 192. 10s. 6d.) 

‘* The Kings’ Lyrics.” Lyrical poems of the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I., selected and arranged by /%¢z Roy Carrington. About the 
prettiest and most satisfying anthology we have seen for some time. 
(Duckworth. Pp. 126. 2s. 6d.) 

‘*The Absent-minded Mule, and Other Verses,” by T. W. H. 
Crosland. No. 3 of the ‘‘Sixpenny Belles Lettres” series. | Most of the 
pieces have already appeared in the Outlook, (Unicorn Press. 
Pp. 32. 60.) 

**Readings in John Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera,” with a preface by 
Caroline A. Wurtzburg. ‘This series of passages from ‘ Fors Clavigera ’ 
has been compiled with the aim of opening its message to all sorts and 
conditions of men for whom it may be practically inaccessible by reason 
of its difficulty, length, and costliness.” A judicious and representative 
choice. (George Allen. Pp. 200. 25. 6d.) 

‘* Unwritten Laws and Ideals,” edited by #. H. Pétcairn. Essays on 
the unwritten laws governing diplomacy, the profession of arms, the 
learned professions, the House of Lords, the House of Commons, &c. 
Among the contributors are Sir Edward Malet, Lord Monkswell, G. F. 
Watts, R.A., J. A. Fuller Maitland, Sir Herbert Stephen, and Major- 
General Maurice. An interesting and informing volume. (Smith, Elder. 
Pp. 358. 75. 6d.) 

“‘Without a God,” by ‘*A Singer from the South,” contains 583 
closely printed pages of verse, evidently designed to prove that— 


*‘Whilst the weeds and the stricken things cumber the land, 
The Church of the Crucified Saviour will stand.” 


The doctrine of Nietzsche, evidently. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 583. 65.) 


Fiction 


*¢ A Comedy of Temptation,” by Zréstram Coutts. ‘*This is a modern 
Christmas Carol,” says the author. We agree with him. It is funny and 
touching, it begins and ends on Christmas Day, and the ending is a happy 
one. (Greening. Pp. 280. 35. 6d.) 

‘¢ The King’s Deputy,” by 7. 4. Hinkson. A clever, live story with 
plenty of love and derring-do in it. The Irish Viceregal Court of the last 
century is admirably pictured. (Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 236. 6s.) 

“¢The Queen of the World,” by Luke Netterville. Mr. Netterville’s 
imagination runs to air ships, sky pirates, and a rare and radiant maiden 
called Lenore. His diction is like this: ‘* Your all-gracious Highness has 
so seldom vouchsafed to us the glory of thy [s¢c] countenance.” (Law- 
rence & Bullen. Tp. 294. 65.) 

‘*Kinsah,” by May Crommelin, is a tale of harem life in Morocco.” 
That is to say the scene is laid in Morocco. The author writes prettily, 
and parts of her story might have stepped out of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 
A novel to read. (Long. Pp. 288. 6s.) 
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** Loaves and Fishes.” A tale for deacons who expect their pastors 
to keep a wife and make an appearance on £100 per annum. On the 
whole, well told; though a trifle hysterical in places. The author is J//ss 
Bessie Reynolds. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 240.) 

“* A Girl-Priest,” by A. Kevill-Davies, chronicles the adventures of 
Miss Brenda Shannon, who, for purposes of her own, masquerades as the 
Rey. Mr. Vernon, and does it very well. Scenes from clerical life, with 
the element of romance thrown in. (Hutchinson. Pp. 328. 6s.) 

“Mora,” by T. W. Speight. On the last page we find, ‘* With 
Mora the days of storm and stress were over; the past, with all its 
wretchedness and misery, seemed little more thana hideous dream.” The 
lady has just married her second husband. (Greening. Pp. 302. 6s.) 

«* Donna Teresa,” by F. 44. Peard. Tragedy with an Italian setting, 


and not a pageto skip. (Macmillan. Pp. 318. 6s.) 


*¢ The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann,” by Joc? Chandler Harris. 
Tales of ‘* Middle Georgia,” told largely in the negro dialect, and full of 
humour and pathos. Aunt Minervy Ann will please everybody. (Dent. 
Pp. 210. 45. 6a.) 

“* Polly of Parker’s Rents,” by G. 7. Azmmins. Life in the East End 
has never been more faithfully or more sympathetically pourtrayed than in 
this book. Miss Kimmins does not go in for ‘‘art,” but she has been 
close up to the facts and she understands them. (Bowden. Pp. 232.) 

“* Ashes Tell No Tales,” by AM@s. Albert S. Bradshaw. ‘“ Thisisa 
shocking business, and I have no hesitation in saying that this fiend in the 
form of a woman has been carrying on a game of wholesale murder ever 
since the moment that she first set foot in England.” Eventually the 
‘* fiend in the form of a woman” is removed to a convent, and the people 
whose lives she ‘‘did her best to spoil” partake of wedding-cake. 
(Greening. Pp. 380. 35. 6d.) 

‘* The Chillingfield Chronicles,” by Wé/2ne Gingold (Mrs. Laurence 
Cowen). A book with a very fine frontispiece consisting of a portrait of 
the author. Containing, also, passages like this: ‘Alas! that such 
purity and goodness should be deceived by one who hides the arts ofa 
Machiavel behind so gentle and fair a mask. I am a stranger to you, but 
know the man who passes for your husband too well.” Fiction let loose. 
(Unwin. Pp. 370. 6s.) 

‘A Pair of Them,” by Jane H. Spettigue. Islands, smugglers, and a 
couple of sturdy youngsters who get into much adventurous trouble and 
out of itagain. (Blackie. Pp. 240, 2s. 6d.) 


Theology 


‘* The Morrow of Life,” translated from the French of the 42/é Henry 
Bolo. A volume of devout essays on such subjects as ‘‘ Mourning for the 
Dead,” ‘‘ Purgatory,” ‘* Mercy,” and ** The Resurrection of the Body.” 
(Kegan Paul. Pp. 254. 2s. 6d.) 

‘The Tragedy of Calvary,” translated from the French of the 46dé 
Henry Bolo. <A piece of beautiful and suggestive writing, with a prelude 
on ** Two Forms of Justice.” (Kegan Paul. Pp. 288. 2:. 6d.) 

‘¢Solomon and Solomonic Literature,” by Jfoncure D. Conway. 
** Inscribed to My Brother Omarians of the Omar Khayyam Club, 
London” ‘The Judgment of Solomon,” ‘* Solomon’s Idolatry,” ** The 
Wives of Solomon,” and ‘* Solomon and Jesus,” are some of the chapter 
headings. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 248.) 

‘* The Teachings of Jesus,” a selection of sermons from the Anglican 
writings of the late Cardinal Manning. (Wells Gardner. Pp. 318. 6s.) 

‘*Gleanings in Holy Fields.” A volume of antiquarian gleanings, 
from ‘‘some bypaths of Scripture study not commonly known,” with 
practical religious reflections. J/r. Hugh Macmillan is the author. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 252. 35. 6d.) 

Messrs. Black have reissued the late Alexander Raligh’s “ Quiet 
Resting Places and Other Sermons.” ‘There are others,” we read ina 
short and graceful prefatory note, ‘‘who may be glad to listen to the 
message that helped to sustain their fathers.” 


New Editions and Reprints 


Mr. John Murray has issued a fourth impression of ‘‘A Manual of 
Prayers from the Liturgy,” arranged for family use by iV. Z. Gladstone 
(2s. 6d.). The late Liberal Prime Minister’s children, Stephen and 
Helen, contribute a slight though interesting preface. 

A very fine reprint in the original Italian is that of ‘* La Commedia di 
Dante Alighieri,” revised from the text of Dr. Witte, and in celebration 
of the sixth centenary of the poet’s ‘‘ journey.” Paget Zoyndee is the 
editor of this fine edition, which should receive a warm welcome from 
those who read Dante or are desirous of reading Dante in the original. 
(Methuen. Pp. 554. 6s.) 

““P. & O. Pocket Book,” Second issue: a handy little guide for 
passengers by P. & O. steamers, 
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From Messrs. Nelson we have received the first two volumes of their 
“* New Century Library,” which are printed on India paper, and therefore 
enable the publishers to present us with a genuine pocket edition of 
** Pickwick ” and ‘Vanity Fair” printed in clear type and thoroughly 
useful. 

Messrs. Dent have sent us the first volumes of their ‘ Larger Temple 
Shakespeare,” which like its dainty predecessors is edited by that erudite 
scholar, A/r. Jsrael Gollancz. The edition will be in twelve volumes, 
handy as to size, immaculate as to print and paper, furnished moreover 
‘*with many illustrations, antiquarian and topographical.” The price of 
each volume is 45. 6d. 

Messrs. Macmillan also send us the tenth and last volume of their 
‘* Eversley ” Shakespeare, which Dr. C. H. Hereford has edited with so 
much success. ‘Coriolanus,” ‘* Timon of Athens,” and the ‘ Poems” 
are the closing numbers. (Pp. 507. 5,5.) 

‘* Elementary Illustrations of the Differential and Integral Calculus” js 
by Augustus de Morgan: an excellent reprint. (Open Court Publishin 
Co. Pp. 144. 5s.) 


Books for Boys and Girls 


We have received ‘‘Cyril the Foundling: a Tale of the Puritans 
and Cavaliers” (Wells Gardner. Pp. 142. 15.)3 * Kidnapped by 
Cannibals,” by Gordon Stables, M.D., C.Al. (Blackie. Pp. 287. 35. 6d); 
**Two Boys in Wyoming: a Tale of Adventure,” by Zdward S. Ellis 
(Cassell. Pp. 399. 2s. 6d.); ‘*All Hands on Deck!” by W. Charles 
Metcalfe (Blackie. Pp. 287. 35. 6d.) ; ‘* The Girl Captives : a Story of 
the Indian Frontier,” by Bessée Marchant (Blackie. Pp. 240. 25. 6d.); 
‘* The Princess of Hearts,” by Sheila EZ, Braine (Blackie. Pp. 172. 6s.); 
‘* Soldier Rigdale,” by Bealah Marie Dix (Macmillan. Pp. 323. 6s.); 
‘*The Bravest of Them All,” by A/rs. Edwin Hohler (Macmillan. Pp, 
214. 45. 6d.); “*The Crock of Gold,” by S. Baring Gould (Methuen, 
Pp. 252. 6s.); The St. Nicholas Christmas Book” (Macmillan, 
Pp. 218. 65.); ‘* Remember the J/aive: a Story of the Spanish- 
American War,” by Gordon Stables, C..1/., 1. D. (Nisbet. Pp. 329. 55.); 
‘** Courage,” by Zsmay Thorn (Wells Gardner, Pp. 223. 2s.) 3 “The 
Master of the Strong Hearts: a Story of Custer’s Last Rally,” by 
Elbridge S. Brooks (Cassell. Pp. 314.); ‘*The Treasure of Mushroom 
Rock : a Story of Prospecting in the Rocky Mountains,” by Stdford /. 
Hamp (Putnam. Pp. 317. 55.); ‘* Master Charlie: Painter, Poet, 
Novelist, and Teacher,” by C. Harrison and S. H. Hamer (Cassell. 
Pp. 67); ‘* The Courteous Knight, and Other Tales,” borrowed from 
Spenser and Malory by Z. Edwardson (Nelson. Pp. 172. 35. 6d.); 
‘‘The Finger of Fate,” by Captain A/ayne Reid (Bowden. Pp. 319. 
3s. 6d.); ‘The Valiant Runaways,” by Gertrude Atherton (Nisbet. 
Pp. 276. 55.); ‘*The Talking Thrush, and Other Tales from India,” 
collected by 1V. Crooke and retold by IV. H. D. Rouse (Dent. Pop. 217); 
«Prisoners of the Tower of London: being an Account of some who at 
divers times lay Captive within its Walls,” by Violet Brooke-Hunt (Dent. 
Pp. 347); ‘‘Uncrowning a King: a Tale of King Phillip’s War,” by 
Edward S. Ellis (Cassell. Pp. 312. 2s. 6d.); ‘*Tom, the Hero,” by 
Stella Austin (Wells Gardner. Pp. 220. 25. 6d.); ‘* Great-Grand- 
mother's Shoes,” by Ste//a Austin (Wells Gardner. Pp. 155. 25.)3 
‘* The Red Men of the Dusk,” by John Finnemore (Pearson. Pp. 323- 
6s.) ; ** The Child’s Cookery Book,” by Zow/sa S. Tate (Grant Richards. 
Pp. 141. 2s.); ‘*The Two Pools: a Romance for Children,” by 
J. Thomson Dunning, R.B.A. (Fisher Unwin. Pp. 151. 35. 6d.); 
‘* A Public School Boy,” by Z. 7: Meade (Nisbet. Pp. 129. 15. 6d.); 
‘©The Hoard of the Sea-Wasps,” by /. Scarlett Potter (Wells 
Gardner, Pp. 110. 15.) ; Australian Wonderland: a Fairy Chain,” 
by A. A. B. and Helumac (Ward, Lock. Pp. 75. 25. 6d); 
‘* The Sunday Magazine, 1899” (Isbister. Pp. 856. 75. 6d.), and ‘Good 
Words, 1899,” edited by Donald Macleod, D.D. (Isbister. Pp. 860. 
7s. 6d.), both handsome volumes; **In Red Indian Trails, or Osceola, 
Chief of the Seminoles,” by Zdward S. Ellis (Cassell. Pp. 330 
2s. 6d.); ‘Ilso the Wind-Child,” by Dora Jellett (Wells Gardner. Pp. 
154. 1s. 6¢.); ‘* A History of Nursery Rhymes,” by Percy B. Green 
(Greening. Pp. 196. 4s.);‘* The Realm of Fairyland,” by W% 2. 
Craufurd (Elkin Mathews. Pp. 61. 15. 6d. net); ‘* Rags and Tatters: 
a Story for Boys and Girls,” by Sted/a Austin (Wells Gardner. Tp. 102. 
2s, 6d.) ; ‘* Tiptail: the Adventures of a Black Kitten,” by Zertia Bennett 
(Lamley. Pp. 135. 35. 6d.); ‘Little Village Folk,” by 4. B. Romney 
(Blackie. Pp. 223. 25. 6d.); ‘*Chickabiddy Stories,” by Edmund 
Mitchell (Wells Gardner. Pp. 150. 2s. 6d.) ; ‘* Lucian’s Wonderland,” 
being a translation of the ‘‘ Vera Historia ” by St. J. Basil Wynne Willson, 
M.A. (Blackwood. Pp. 163. 10s. 6d.); ** The Elephant’s Apology,” by 
Alice Talwin Morris (Blackie. Pp. 152. 2s. 6d.) ; and ‘The Little 
Browns,” by Made! E. Wotton (Blackie. Pp. 216, 6s.) 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS 








NATIONAL WAIES’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


(Otherwise known as “‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.’’) 





| Over 5,000 Orphan or Waif Children are now in the Homes. Among 

these are 734 Little Incurables, Deaf and Dumb, Blind, Crippled, or otherwise 
| afflicted Children. Eight souls are added every 24 hours to this great family. 
| 38,767 Waifs have already been rescued by the Homes, Of these, 
| 40,660 trained boys and girls have been successfully placed out in the 
colonies, and more than 22,000 placed in situations in Great Britain or 
sent to sea or given trades to. 

Some conception of the extent of the work may be formed from the fact that 
during the last two years no fewer than 4,@68§ fresh cases have been 
admitted—a number probably in excess of admissions by all other existing 
Societies put together. 

No rea'ly destitute child bas ever been refused admission. 

The Doors are open to the Homeless FREELY, Day and Night, all the 
year round, No eligible case is rejected on the ground of age, sex, creed, 
nationality, or physical condition. 

Even the smallest gifts will be thankfully received. 

BRASSEY, President. 
WILLIAM FOWLER, Treasurer. 


| HOWARD WILLIAMS, Chairman of the Council. 
| JOHN ODLING, Secretary, 
| BANKERS: 


LONDON and SOUTH WESTERN BANK, and PRESCOTT, 
DIMSDALE, and CO. 
| HEAD OFFICES OF THE ASSOCIATION : 
| 18, to 26, STEPNEY-CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E, 





OUTCAST AND DESTITUTE. 


FUNDS are urgently NEEDED for the CHURCH ARMY HOMES in the 
Metropolis, and throughout the country from Newcastle to Plymouth. Over 21,0co 
cases dealt with last year, irrespective of creed. Over 50 per cent of all received 
obtained, by this means, a genuinely fresh start in life. Homes for men, women, girls, 
boys, discharged prisoners, first offenders, inebriates, destitute. and all who have *‘ gone 
under” in the sea of life. Staff almost wholly honorary. Office expenses covered by 
profits of publications. 

jonations and old clothes of every description very earnestly pleaded for. Bankers, 


Barclays, 
REV. W. CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec. 
No. 130 Edgware Road, London, W 








BOOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED. JESSE’S 

“Richard III.,” 1862 ; Stevenson's ‘‘ Edinburgh,” 1879; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 
2vols., 1882 ; ‘‘ Inland Voyage,” 1878 ; Swinburne’s ‘‘ Queen Mother,” Pickering, 1860 ; 
“Atalanta,” 1865; Borrow'’s ‘Wild Wales,” 3 vols., 1862; ‘‘ Edinburgh University 
Magazine,” 4 parts issued 1871; ‘‘Scenes of Clerical Life,” 2 vols., 1858; Alken’s 
“Tilustrations Popular Songs,” 1825; Rawlinson’s ‘Sixth Oriental Monarchy,” 1872. 
Rare Books Supplied. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN 
BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Out-of-print Books supplied, Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, 1s. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged._-THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 





THE HOSPITAL 


FOR 


SICK CHILDREN, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 
CONVALESCENT BRANCH: 
CROMWELL HOUSE, HIGHGATE, N. 





PATRON—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT—THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T. 
TREASURER—JOHN DEACON, Esq. 
CHAIRMAN—ARTHUR LUCAS, Esa. 
VicE-CHAIRMAN—JOHN MURRAY, Esa. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR HELP. 


Owing to the War in South Africa Donations are 
urgently needed to keep open the Wards. 


The Public are entreated to remember that many 
Children whose fathers are now in South Africa have,to 
be brought to Great Ormond Street for advice and help. 


Donations and Subscriptions thankfully acknowledged by 
ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sie Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
we thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
ate “Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. ILLUSTRATED. Maps by JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and its Beacons. 
The Wye Valley. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and 8t. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Llandrindod Welle and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “Particularly good."—Academy. 
“* The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverfoot Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 58.5 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON “2°, Environs. 
By E. C. Cook and E. T. Coor, M.A. 
1g. Tue HoTets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. ; 
Langolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 














‘NORWIGH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000, 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - 


- - - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—s50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W. ; 


a 


and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS 
on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning papers are available. 
Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 
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